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FALLS OF THE SAWKILL. Hymn of the Cherokee Indian. 


Iv point of beauty and picturesque effect, this is 
one of the finest waterfalls in our country, how- 
ever it may be surpassed by many in the volume of 
water, and in terrific magnificence. It is situated 
about a mile from the town of Milford, in Pike 
county, Pennsylvania, on the Sawkill, a stream, 
the sources of which are two small lakes, lying 
west of the town, at an elevation of several hun- 
dred feet above it. A foot path leading in a south- 
westerly direction from the village, conducts the 
visiter to the spot. Crossing several fields and 
orchards, he at length enters a wood, in which, 
after proceeding about two hundred yards, he is 
reminded of his approach to the falls by the deep 
hoarse sound of the descending water. A little 
further on, he finds himself suddenly standing be- 
ore them, with a full view of the scene he came to 
visit presented to his eye—the dark precipices, the 
white stream pouring over them, the thick clouds 
of spray, and the forest in the back ground, and on 
the sides, enclosing them, as with a frame of ver- 
dure. The falls are divided intd two cascades, of 
which the lower is the most considerable. The 
stream is conducted to the verge of the upper fall 
by a narrow channel, between steep banks, twenty 
feet in height, and overshadowed with trees. 
Thence the water, tossed from crag to crag, de- 
scends a stair-like precipice, toa rocky table, a 
hundred yards in breadth, which it traverses in 

veral irregular channels. Arrived at the lower 
fall, it leaps down a perpendicular precipice of 

bout a hundred feet in height, and is received at 
he bottom into a profound circular excavation, 
hollowed in the solid rock by the action of the wa- 
er for ages. About twenty feet from the bottom, 
be fall is broken for the remainder of the distance 
by irregular projections from the precipice, dashing 
he water into a copious spray, which hovers per- 
petually over the chasm, increasing the fearfulness 
of the depth it partially conceals. Leaving the 
lower fall, the Sawkill, by a succession of rapids | 
or the distance of a mile and a half, in a circuitous | 
direction, descends another hundred feet or more, 
when it reaches and mingles quietly with the De- 
laware. The Steel Engraving, representing these 
Falls, was designed by W. J. Bennett, and en- 
graved by A. B. Durand, of this city. 




















The Kiss. 

A young dandiprat in London, received a note 
from a fair and popular actress, upon which there 
Was accidentally one of those small spots of seal- 
ing-wax, which are termed ‘ kisses.’ He sat down | 
and scribbled the following :— 


l acknowledge, dear Ellen, your favor— 
A kiss with your note you sent me ; 

But of fruit if we'd have the true flavor, 
We must take it ourselves from the Tree. 


I 





By I. J. M’Lellan, Jun. 


Lixe the shadows in the stream, 
Like the evanescent gleam 

Of the twilight’s failing blaze, 
Like the fleeting years and days, 
Like all things that soon decay, 
Pass the Indian tribes away. 


Indian son, and Indian sire! 

Lo! the embers of your fire, 

On the wigwam hearth, burn low, 
Never to revive its glow ; 

And the Indian’s heart is ailing, 
And the Indian’s blood is failing. 


Now the hunter’s bow’s unbent, 

And his arrows all are spent! 

Like a very little child, 

Is the red man of the wild; 

To his day there ‘Il dawn no morrow, 
Therefore is he full of sorrow. 


From his hills the stag is fled, 

And the fallow deer are dead, 

And the wild beasts of the chase 
Are a lost and perish’d race, 

And the birds have left the mountain, 
And the fishes the clear fountain. 


Indian woman! to thy breast 

Closer let thy babe be prest, 

For thy garb is thinand old, 

And the winter wind is cold, 

On thy homeless head it dashes, 
Round thee the grim lightning flashes. 


We, the rightful lords of yore, 

Are the rightful lords no more; 

Like the silver mist we fail, 

Like the red leaves in the gale, 

Fail like shadows, when the dawning 
Waves the bright flag of the morning. 


By the river’s lonely marge, 
Rotting is the Indian’s barge ; 

And his hut is ruin’d now, 

On the rocky mountain brow ; 

The father’s bones are all neglected 
And the children’s hearts dejected. 


Therefore, Indian people, flee 

To the farthest western sea; 

Let us yield our pleasant Jand 

To the stranger’s stronger hand ; 

Red men, and their realms must sever, 


They forsake them, and forever ! 
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TOM BERMINGHAMN. 
A NARRATIVE. 
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“Tom!” said my worthy progenitor to me, aswe| ‘ Well, Tom, all the more necessary for you to 
sat one evening over a bottle of unpaid claret, at) make the most of it. You know very well it’s al 
his chambers in Albany; “ ‘Tom, what is that un- | up with me; and if this infernal dissolution takes 
gentlemanlike and ill-folded despatch, that you're , place, I shall find it convenient to cross the wat; 


conning so attentively, with a face thats enough | for the benefit of my health; but it's of no us 9 
to turn your wine into vinegar ?” talking ta you. Are you going to the Opera t 7% 


‘ ‘ , . . ad ” 
“ My tailor’s bill, sir,” said I, with a groan that | night! 
up imis praecordiis, following up by a scarcely au- : 
ri ° —— ° ° : , > ’ 
dible maledictory exclamation, which I will not Hornsey has sent me a ticket, as usual. 


repeat, for fear of shocking the ladies. | “Ay,ay! There’s a chance for you, I have n = 


c 


“ Poor devil !” ejaculated the “ governor.” doubt, if you think proper to avail yourself of it, , 


'a mighty good sort of woman, I’m told, with a clea | 


“ Meaning me, sir,” said I. | 
“No, Tom, meaning your tailor; you’re wel-| five thousand a year.” 

come to the benefit of it, however. But no matter;, “ Yes, with a face like a nutmeg-grater, and: 

fill your glass, and let us hear the sum total.” 
“Only five hundred, sir, in round numbers.” | €nough to be my mother, too!” t 


“Is that all? how very moderate!” exclaimed! ‘ The carriage is ready, Sir Dionysius,” said the | 


my exemplary parent. servant; most opportunely interrupting our tees 


“Why, indeed, sir,” said I, “it might as well | ; 
have been a thousand, for any chance he has of) _“ Well,” said the baronet, “go your own road 
seeing his money.” Tom; you young gentlemen are always too wis 
“ That you may say, Tom; butthis sort of thing | ' be taught—you must buy your Serene, and 
can’t go on forever, and how long do you flatter, 4 rare price you are likely to pay for it.” 
yourself that it will last?” |  Paith, so Tought,” said I, for it’s the only thing 


“That is a point beyond my powers of compu- am ever likely to pay for.” 


tation, sir; a spent fortune is like a spent cannon | Thereupon, my revered relative walked of 


ball—it goes a great way before it stops.” leaving me to the society of the empty claret-juz, 
“Ay! butit does stop at last, Tom; and let me and my own reflections. 


tell you there was but a small trifle of powderin| “Tom,” quoth J, soliloquizing, “ the governors] 


the charge, at starting. Tom, there’s but onething | right—something must be done in the matrimonial 


for it, and I’ve told you so, a thousand times, only | line; it is now or never—you will be thirty nex 
you keep never minding me; you must marry an) month— time has thinned your flowing locks’ 
heiress or a rich widow.” gray hair makes its appearance now and then ia 
“The Lord defend me from widows, sir!” ex-| your whiskers—but for all that, your day is not ye 
claimed I, with a shudder, (for there was a widow, | gone by—you must be ‘ up and doing,’ however- 
and a rich widow, too—but more of her anon ;) and | the spring is half over—there is an end to all thing 
as for heiresses, sir, I don’t believe in them. They! in this world, even to the patience of well-brei} 
are like ghosts, or mermaids, or griffins, or uni-| duns, and the credit of civilized debtors—it is high 
corns; one hears of such things—some of them, ly probable that before the shooting season fairly 
well-authenticated cases too—but one never meets | sets in, you may be reduced to the dreadful alter 
with them oneself.” native of Lady Hornsey or the king’s bench—the 
“ Psha! Tom, you are a lazy, indolent dog, or | dagger or the bowl, with a vengeance! Nimport’ 
you might do very well, if you would set about it; death before the dowager, says I; but in the meat 
in earnest; to begin with, you are a devilish good | time, we may as well make the most of her oper 


looking fellow.” tickets.” 
“So the women do say,” answered I, with a| “ Habit” saith the proverb, “is second nature; 
peep at the chimney-glass. which philosophical maxim accounts, they say, f 
“Six feet one.” | the equanimity of eels under the process of exc 
“In my stockings,” said I. _riation, and the cheerful vivacity of lobsters durin 
“Young enough, in any conscience,” said my their emersions in boiling water. We certainly 
father. get used to every thing in this world, from the tat 
“T should think so,” said I, “in spite of my wig.” _gatherer to the tic-oulowreuz ; and fortunately fet 
“ A captain in the guards.” myself, long practice had qualified me to emulatt 
“True,” said I, “for the last ten years, and hear-| the firmness displayed by the above-mentioned 
tily sick of the same.” ichthyological proficients in practical philosophy: 


“Heir apparent to an old Baronetcy, and an) Ip fact, although [could not be said, either literally 
estate of three thousand a year, in the county of or metaphorically, to have been ever flayed alisé 
Tipperary.” hot water was a medium in which I had long exist? 

« Yes,” said I, “saddled with a double mortgage, | so habitually, that my moral epidermis might 
and the jointures of two immortal old women!” | fairly reported as proof against a scald. ‘Thus * 


Pt ae 


‘I believe I must look in there by-and-by ; Lady % 


a 


| squint that’s euwough to give you a vertigo !—oli 
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was thatin spite of the uncomfortable prognostic 
in which my worthy father indulged, and I could 
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| with a hand and arm that might have driven Phidias 
himself to desperation!—“She is an angel!” ex- 


| 
| 


not fail to participate, I found no difficulty in sum- ‘claimed I; “ but an heiress! thei thing is im- 


moning the requisite degree of placid nonchalence 


possible.” 


to my aid, ere | showed myself atthe King’s The-| From this vision of Paradise I turned to a far 


atr 


except such as figure in the opera of ‘ Don Gio- 


yvanni,’ or the ballet of « Faust.’ 


T’o one less seasoned than myself to the contra- 


rieties attendant on financial embarrassments, my 
entrance into the pit would have appeared singu- 
larly inauspicious; for there, in the door-way, 
leaning with his elbow against the wal!, while his 
correctly-attired person, gracefully disposed in 
conformity to Hogarth’s ‘line of beauty,’ projected 
so far as nearly to impede the passage, stood my 
tailor '—the identical schneider whose ‘small ac- 
count,’ had given rise to the unsatisfactory discus- 
sion which I have just reported. 

A tyro in the noble science of dun soothing would 
certainly have endeavored to slip by unobserved, 
under the conviction that it is highly inexpedient 
to recall the fact of your existence to the memory 
of your creditors, unless you have serious thoughts 
of paying them ; but I knew better. Civility isa 
cheap “ circulating medium,” and although not 
strietly a “legal tender” for value received, it is 
often effectual to procrastinate still farther the long- 
deferred “resumptionof cash payments.” Mr. 
was gazing intently through his mother-of-pearl 
Devonshire, which was braque in the direction of a 
box on the first tier. J’aurais pu m’eclipser; but I 
scorned it. 

““ Howd’ye do, Mr. 2” said I, addressing him 
with as much disinvoltura as if he had been a 
member of White’s. 

Mr. acknowledged my courtesy with a 
flattered smile. For a tailor, he was very much 
like a gentleman. 

“May Lask to what ‘bright particular star you 
are just now confining your astronomical obser- 
vations ?” said I, seeing the lorgnette again brought 
into play. 

“ | was admiring the beautiful Miss Henderson,” 
answered he, ‘in that box over the second chan- 
delier. The great heiress, I mean.” 

“What! a beauty and an heiress, too! » That is 
a conjunction unheard of in the planetary system of 
our London world. Perhaps you could put me in 
the way of an introduction.” 

“I very much wish it was in my power to do so, 
Captain Bermingham,” answered the schneider, 
with an obliging smile and a respectful bow. 

“SodolI, with all my heart, Mr. ,” said I, 
as I walked off; “for your sake, as well as my 
own,” added I, sotto voce, however ; for I feared he 
might think the observation personal. 

“Well” thought [to myself, as I squeezed through 
the alley, in the direction of Miss Henderson’s box, 
“ Fast est et ab hoste doceri; which, freely translated, 
means that a gentleman may take a hint even from 
his tailor. Let us see what this divinity is like. 

Ilooked up. I was transfixed. She was adivinity. 
Such an alabaster brow! such glossy ringlets! such 
Grecian purity of features! and, better still, such 
British purity of expression! such a soul in that soft 
dark eye! such a delicate tinge on that fair cheek ! 
such’ grace and dignity in that swan-like neck; 

* 














e. no fit cocale for the exhibition of the blue devils, different object—my adorable widow, whose box 


| was at no great distance, and so situated, that she 
‘could take very accurate note of the direction in 
| which my eyes-had been fixed for the previous ten 
| minutes. From the unusual projection of her black 
velvet hat over the parapet, I shrewdly suspected 
thatshe was watching my movements, and although 
I was by no means desirous to encourage the 
developement of her unhappy penchant, yet as I 
found her a convenient acquaintance, I came to the 
conelusion that politeness required me to pay my 
respects to her forthwith, especially as I might, 
perhaps, without any apparent anxiety on the 
subject, elicit some information concerning Miss 
Henderson, from one who dealt in all the gossip, 
and more than all the scandal, of London. 

She received me but coldly, in consequence, pro- 
bably of the tardiness of my arrival; and seemed 
disposed to ‘play off” the individual who had 
preceded me in the performance of his devoirs. 





This was araw-honed, pale-faced and lanky-haired 
professor at the royal institution, who wore gold 
spectacles, and took vast quantities of Lundy 
Foot. His appearance, I should have thought, 
would have been a regular scare-Cupid, but Lady 
Hornsey was blue as ignited aleohol, and there is 
no calculating the force of scientific sympathies. 

After remaining for a short time a silent auditor of 
some very inflammatory discourse, concerning the 
nature of gases, sufficiently analogous to the state 
of the atmosphere, I determined to leave the worthy 
Professor in undisturbed possession of the field ; 
and accordingly made my escape on the first 
practicable opportunity which a pause in the con- 
versation afforded. 

In spite of all my inquiries IT could obtain no 
positive information on the subject of the lovely 
Miss Henderson, whose antiromantic name I was 
the less inclined to deplore, from the consolatory 
reflection that it was changeable. That she attracted 
a good deal of attention was evident; but all those 
to whom I applied for the necessary domiciliary, 
genealogical, and financial renseignemens, seemed 
as much at a loss as myself to account for the 
sudden and unannounced appearance of so brilliant 
a luminary in the “starry firmament” of fashion. 

It need scarcely be told that, ere the close of the 
ballet, I took my station at the entrance of the 
crush-room, to watch for the arrival of my nymph, 
on her way to her carriage. She came forth from 
her box, leaning on anelderly man, evidently her 
father, and accompanied by a mustachioed merveil- 
leux in waiting. If she had appeared@ lovely at a 
distance, her attractions certainly lost nothing on an 
inspection; and the witchery of her soft, clear 
voice, which occasionally reached my ear, as she 
addressed a few observations to her party, accom- 
plished the work of fascination, and completed the 
measure of the romantic enthusiasm with which 
the first glance of her angelic countenance had 
inspired me. 

’ While thus “drinking delicious poison” from 





her eyes, I stood gazing upon her in mute admi- 
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ras 
ration, ata respectful distance, I heard snatches of against the post. I was not sufficiently prepared ed 
conversation behind me, in which her elairs and | for the shock, comparatively gentle as it was;] @ ¢rc 
perfeetions seemed to form the principal subject | was fairly jerked out, and, without any spontancous 
of discussion. effurt, measured iny length on the curb-stone ratle, 


Lovely creature !—Splendid eyes, by Jove !— | more roughly than I had calculated; while my 
Miss Henderson—great heiress—uncle died in | faithful squire set up a shout that might have been 
India—father city man very wealthy — stock | heard at the Zoological, and in two minutes the 
exchange—hundred and fifty thousand down.— | master and servants of the house were collected 
Man with her !—Lord Clon something or other—Irish | around me. 
peer—very hard up—not a rap—cleaned outa few I lay quite,motionless, and, to all appearance 








nights since at the Atheneum.” insensible; while exclamations of terror ang 4 viv 
I looked wishfully towards the interlocuteurs, but pity burst from the different individuals who com _—_ giv 
they were strangers to me. I had, however, posed the group, as they lifted me from the ground, ’ bru 


obtained some hearsay evidence respecting the | and carried me, unresisting, into the hall. 
Iwly, and was obliged to content myself with that} I had scarcely been deposited on a couple of ho 


for the present. _hall-chairs, when [ heard a female voice, which | 
How malignantly envious I felt of Lord Clon, |immediately recognized, exclaiming, ‘ Good | 

something or other wien I heard the fair object of my | heavens! what’s the matter?” and a faint-scream 

devotion say to him, with a winning smile, as she which followed the question proved that the fair 

prepared to obey, the summons that reached her inquirer fully appreciated the awful nature of the 

froin below, “Remember, we shall expect to see casualty. 

your Lordship on Monday evening,—a very small ‘“ Here, Julia; for God’s sake, your vinaigrette, 

party.” eau-de-Cologne, salts—anything! Here’s a poor 
I followed the father and daughter down stairs, \entleman who has just been thrown out of a cab 

watched them into their carriage, and felt like |John, run for the apothecary round the corner! 

Ruggiero in “ The Rovers, or, the Double Arrange-|God bless me! I ain afraid he’s dreadfully 

ment," — | injured,” 

_ I gave a faint groan without opening my eyes. 

| 





“ Barbs, barbs! alas! too swift ye flew, 


Her neat post-waggon trotting in.” “Oh! for mercy’s sake, bring him into the 





'dining-room, poor young man !” exclaimed vw] > you 

“Coach, Sir?coach, Sir cab, Sir ?—cab, Sir?’ lovely Julia. And when, in obedience to her) 9 “ 
was re-eclioed on all sides. benevolent suggestion, I had been removed toa) — “ 
A sudden thought struck me as the barouche | softer couch, the dear angel actually went downon | |) ver 
drew off. I jumped into a cab—“ Follow that|her knees, and began rubbing my temples with | 7 got 
carriage,” said Ito the driver. ‘Come, be quick! | eau-de-Cologne. } . 
or you will lose sight of it. | Yes; I felt those delicate fingers on my fore: con 
* Why, then,” answered the auriga, in tones that | head; her breath fanned my cheek ! I would have Iw 
once proclaimed his couutry, “ bad ’cess to me if I| broken ten legs to secure such a moment; and, Par 
don't make you spin over the ground in iligant| lucky dog that I was! I enjoyed it in a whole so | 
style, and no mistake! Only it wouldn't do to| skin. sha 
stick too close to their skirts, as them vivils of| | was fearful, however, of carrying the joke too Alb 
servants might sinoke us.” far, lest the surgeon should arrive, and insist upon D 
“Umph !" thoughtd to myself, “a respectable | |,),/ebotomising me, or, what would be worse, dit the 
confident for an affaire du caur, Master Tom Ber-| .oyer that | was shamming, | therefore, with a deep- tere 


mingham!- But no matter; the end must sanctify | grawn sigh, opened my eyes, and looked languidly |_ by 
the means. around me. What rapture to meet the earnest | 

On we went—the barouche before, the cab be- gaze of those soft black orbs!—to see that heavenly | *¥“' 
hind—up Regent street, across Cavendish square up | countenance bending over mein anxiety and alarm, | 
Harley street, until the carriages stopped at a house nay, asl almost flattered myself, with something ze suff 


a 
So 
Cc 





situated within a few doors of the New-road. | of a tender interest ! effe, 
The eabman, still a good deal in the rear, checked | , - ; : I 
, ‘ | « Thank God, he revives!” exclaimed she in’ . 

his Rosinante. Siste 


tone of delight; but I could, of course, only recover intl 
my consciousness gradually. Before I was sufi- i sery 
ciently collected to speak, one of the party, having Tha 
unrolled me from my cloak, had extracted my card 


“ What'll I do now, sir?" inquired he. 
“ Wait a moment,” said I, “till the carriage 
draws off. Butstay, Ihave it! It will be a rather 








hazardous trick, certainly ; but there’s nothing like f k rope nd oug! 
making a bold push. Pat, you shall have a sover- Se ee = ae ane my 
eign if you will undertake to over-turn me as close address therein recorded —‘“ Capt. Bermingham, it, 
. Guards, Albany.” 
to that house as possible—without breaking any F y pone 
bones. “God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Hender inde 
“ Done!” said he; “but I needn't send the cab | 29, “ CaptaimBermingham, of the Guards! The whic 
over. J'll just drive again’ that lamp-post—asy, | 5°" of Sir Dionysius, the member for , whom FF put 
like. Do you jump out, and throw yourself on | ‘ve met at dinner last week, at the Seymour: | deed 
the ground ; lie quite (quiet,) and leave the rest to Higginbothams.” He told me his son was in the door 
me,” Guards. “I hope, my dear sir,” he continued, [7 the | 
There was no time to be lost, as we heard the |2ddressing me, “ you are not seriously hurt ?” 4] 
carriage-steps put down. While he spoke, Pat! “ No, nothing of consequence, I believe,” a” ree 
ef 


suited the action to the word ;—bang we went swered J, faintly, “I really--Il—am quite shock 
* 

















—_— 
"e pared ed~I am afraid I am giving a great deal of 
was ; |} trouble.” 
ancous « Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” said my good 
» ratlier Samaritan. ‘“ But pray compose yoursell until | 
ile my *~ the arrival of the surgeon, who will be here im- 
ve been mediately.” 
tes the = “Will he ?” thought 1; “then T must be off im- 
rilected mediately, after I have secured an excuse for calling 
F to-morrow.” , 
arance  « Thauwk you very much,” said I, rapidly re- 
or and viving, “ but [trust I shali have no serious occa. 
10 COM sion for his services. My left arin is a little 
zround, bruised, I believe, but Iam sure [have no bones 
broken—I was only a good deal stunned. I shah, 
uple of - however, be quite well, in a minute or two, and 
vlich | cannot think of tresspassing farther, to-night, on 
* Good your kindness. My name is Bermingham—Cap- 
scream tain Berminghamn of the Guards. T must 
the fair make the best of my way home now; but I trust 
> of the you will allow me, when I am rather more pre- 
sentable, to have the honor of calling upen you, 
zigrette, and expressing more fully the gratitude I feel for 
@ poor the benevolent attention I have received.” 
"a eab « [shall be happy to see you at any time, Captain 
rorner! Bermingham—especially as I have the pleasure 
adfully | | of being slightly acquainted with your worthy 
father. But you really must not think of going— 
eyes, you cannot walk, I am sure. But stay, if you 
ito the really will go, my carriage is here, and shall take 
ed the | you slowly home.” 
to her | “ My dear sir, I cannot think of P 
od toa “Nay, I must insist. My coachman shall drive 


ywnon very carefully. In which direction were you 


3 with | 9) going ?” 

“ My dear sir—you are too kind—my head is so 
y fore: confused—I scarcely recollect—I think—I believe 
d have I was going to join some friends in the Regent's 
t; and, 9 Park, to sup after the opera, but, as you really are 
whole so kind as to allow me the use of your carriage, | 

shall trouble the coachman to drive me home to 

nke too Albany. i ; 
st upon During all this time, I was furtively watching 
a die the countenance of the lovely Julia, whose in- 
n deep | terest in my welfare was apparently not diminished 
reuidly | by my restoration to consciousness. I have no 
rereal doubt I looked pale, for in the performance of my 
avenly successful manauvre, I had got a slight shake ; 
alarm, | 4 and my left shoulder just warned me that there was 
rething sufficient of reality in the affairs to heighten the 

») effect of the romance. 

, I now took my leave, as gracefully as was con- 
he ins : : : a ; 
ecover fistent with the imaginary injuries | had sustained 
s suff: in the fall; and supported by the arm of one of the 

_ | | Servants, I proceeded to the carriage. But before 
having PS Thad ; 5 
ail ad got out of the house, it occurred to me that I 
a oil ought in common gratitude, to inquire the name of 
artnet my new friend, as I could not be supposed to know 
oo it. I therefore begged that he would have the 
Roodness to inform me to whom I was so greatly 
lender F® indebted, ete. He complied by giving me his card, 
| The which, having asked it merely for form’s sake, I 
whom » pat in my pocket without looking at it; and in- 
oy | deed there was not sufficient light at the street- 
int ‘e door, where J received it, to admit of my reading 
Hinued, ; the name, 
” 4 “ , 
| .. Plase your honor,” said the coachman, as I wes 
»,” av BP *Owly assisted into the carriage, “ you've forgotten 
hock: By the fare.” 
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“Get along with you,” said the butler. “ Do 
you think the gentleman's going to pay you, for 
almost breaking his neck? You oughtto be taken 
up to Bow-street,” 

“Stay,” said [, with Christian meekness, and a 
forgiveness of injuries that was truly edifying, “I 
dare say the poor man is not much to blame, and 
accideuts will happen. Here is your fare, ny goed 
fellow.” I continued, slipping a sovereign into 
his hand, “ and fur God’s sake, drive more cautious- 
ly in future.” 

Mr. Henderson's servants delivered me safely in 
Albany, with every precaution that my precarious 
state required, 

My father had not returned from his club, and I 
gave the strictest injunctions that he should net Le 
informed of what had occurred, supposing always, 
and | regret to say that it was not a matter of 
course, that he did not make his appearance in 
that exquisite state of beatitude in which the vulpar 
cares of existence and the tifling interests of 
humanity, sink into insignificance in the eyes of 
one who is— 


“ O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious.” 


After a night of unbroken slumbers, enlivered 
by very agreeable dreams, throughout whch roe 
mantic affections and marriage setilements—the 
darts of Cupid and the three per cent, coi sols— 
were oddly jumbled in my head, according to the 
usual incongruity of the fantasti@ visions of Mor- 
pheus, I arose in high spirits, and very jite tle 
worse for ny tumble. As I was completing my 
tvilet,—an operation in which T did not forget a 
black silk handkerchief, by way of a sling for my 
invalided ariun,—as | meant it to do great execution, 
[ saw on my dressing table the card which I had 
received from my Harley street friend on the pres 
ceding night, and which IT had taken fram my 
waistcoat pocket while undressing, What was my 
surprise when T discovered that, instead of » Mr. 
Henderson.” it bore the name of Lieut. Col. Sir 
George Jervoise !" Could ipbe the same cand 7— 
Yes, there was the address—No. —, Upper Harley 
street. 

« Well,” thought I, “ Ttook it for granted he was 
her father; but [ suppose he is only her nicle, 
Perhaps her father is dead. So much the be tei 
parents are sadly in the way, wher a you g lady is 
disposed to make a disinferested match.” 

With this conselatory reflection I made my 
appearance at the breakfast table, where I fourd 
the “governor” all sympathy for my mishap, of 
which he bad heard the most exaggerated ace 
counts. 

At his request I now gave him my version of the 
affair, which was tolerably correct, as far as it weut, 
although I took the liberty of suppresring such 
facts as I was not desirous to communicate. | 
therefore said nothing of Miss Henderson, but 
dwelt long aud eloquently on the kindness of Sir 
George Jervoixe. “ He stated, sir,” observed J, 
“that he had the pleasure of meetin g you at dinuer 
lately.” 

“Tobe sure, to be sure,” said my father, sudden 
ly recollecting the name. “it was no later than 
last week, at the Seymour-Higginbothame,’ 1 eat 
next to him, aud a very sensible, agreeable fellow 
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he is. The dinner was given in honor of him and} looked like a lovely woman. I closed my eyes u 


his young bride !” 

“ Why, what the devil’s the matter with the 
man ?” said my father, staring in amazement. 

“ Bride, sir. Did you say * bride?’ ” 

“ Yes sir. his bride! And a mighty pretty wo- 
man she is, Lean tell you! with a splendid pair of 
black eyes. And an heiress too, They had only 
been married about three weeks. She was a Miss 
Henderson.” 


. 
I started on my feet, upsetting sundry cups and, 
saucers in the abruptness of the movement, tore off | 


the sling from my arm, and threw it into the fire, 
and began pacing the room with gigantic strides. 

‘Good Lord!” exclaimed my father, in real 
alarm, ‘the boy’s mad! My life for it! he has had 
a concussion of the brain in that cursed fall!” 
And so saying, he began ringing the bell, as if the 
hous? was on fire. 

“ For heaven’s sake, sir,” said I, “don’t alarm 
[ have only made a confounded 
fool of myself ;—that’s all.” 

« Well, Tom,” said he, “Tam glad it’s no worse ; 
but as it isn’t the first time by a great many, to my 
certain knowledge, you may as well take it easy, 
any how.” 

“Take it easy, indeed!” exclaimed I. “When 
I have run the risk of breaking my neck for 
nothing! But you shall hear the whole truth, sir, 
and judge of my disappointment.” 

[then proceeded to supply the deficiencies of my 
former narrative, and put my worthy father in 
possessio# of all the facts of the case. He listened 
tomy recital with the most provoking hilarity; and, 
after complimenting me on what he was pleased to 
designate my “ unheard of-impudence,” and “ un- 
paralelled effrontery,” he ended by declaring, with 
an oath, that I was his “own son, every inch of 


me. 


the neighborhood. 





A True Story. 


Waen I was a young boy, I had delicate health, 
and was somewhat of a pensive and contemplative 
turn of mind; it was my delight, in the long 
summer evenings, to slip away from my noisy and 
more robust companions, that I might walk in the 
shade of a venerable wood, my favorite haunt, and | 
listen to the cawing of the old rooks, who seemed | 
as fond of this retreat as I was. 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the 
distant sound of the cathedral clock had more than 
once warned me to return back to my home. There 
was a stillness in all nature that I was unwilling to 
disturb by the least motion. From this reverie I 
was suddenly startled by the sight of a tall slender 
female, who was standing by me, looking sorrow- 
fully and stéadily in my face. She was dressed in 
white, from head to foot, in a fashion that I had 
never seen before; her garments were unusually 
long and flowing, and rustled as she glided through 
the low shrubs near me, as if they were made of 


| 


] 


| forcibly with my hands, and when I looked ag,), 





or answered by answering looks the fond inquiries 





the richest silk.. My heart beat as if I was dying, | 
and [knew not that [ could have stirred from the | 
spot: but she seemed so very mild and beautiful | 
that [did not attempt it. 


returned no more. She visited till the day of her 
Her pale brown hair was/|death the spot where she first saw that young 
braided round her head, but there were some locks | soldier, and dressed herself in the very clothes 
that strayed upon her neck; and, altogether, she | he said so well became her.” Cc. L. 


she had vanished. 

I cannot exactly say why I did not on m 
return speak of this beautiful appearance ; ,, 
why, with a strange mixture of hope and fear, | 
went again and again to the same spot, that I migh; 
see her. She always came; and often in the stom 


and plashing rain, that never seemed to touch ory 


annoy her, she looked sweetly on me, and silenj); 
passed on: and though she was so near to me, thy 
once the wind lifted up those light straying locks 
and [ felt them against my cheek, yet I never wou 
move or speak to her. I fell ill; and when]. 
covered, my mother closely questioned me of th: 
tall lady, of whom, in the height of my fever, | 
had so often spoken. Her story ran thus :— 

‘When the rebel troops were retreating afe 
their total defeat, in that very wood I was so fond of 
a young officer, unable any longer to endure they 
anguish of his wounds, sunk from his horse, an 
laid himself down to die. He was found there by? 
a lady, and conveyed by a trusty domestic to her 
father’s mansion, who was a loyalist: but th 
officer’s desperate condition excited his compassion, 
and his many wounds spoke a language, a brav 
man could not misunderstand. The lady with F ; 
many tears, pleaded for him, and promised that he 
should be carefully and secretly attended. Ani 
well she kept that promise: for she waited upon 
him (her mother being long dead) for many weeks, 
and anxiously watched for the opening of his eyes, 
that, languid as he was, looked brightly and grate 
fully upon his young nurse. 

You may fancy, better than I can tell you, as le’ 
slowly recovered, all the moments that were spent” 
in reading, and low-voiced singing, and gentle play: 
ing on the lute; and how many frésh flowers wer 
brought to one whose wounded limbs would no) 
bear him to carry them for himself; and how calmly | ~ 
the days glided on in the bleszednegg of returning 
health, and in that sweet silence so carefully 
enjoined him. I will pass by this, to speak of one 
day, which, brighter and more pleasant than others, 7 
did not seem brighter or lovelier than the looks oi 7 
the young maiden, as she gaily spoke of <a litle” 
festivabwhich (though it must bear an unworthier 
name) she meant really to give it in honor of her 
guest’s recovery ;’ ‘ And it is time, my lady,’ said 
he, for that guest, so tended and so honored, to tell 
you his whole story, and speak to you of one who | 
will help him to thank you, while asking you to write 
a billet for him, which, even in these times of danger, 
I may find some means to forward.’ To his mother, 
no donbt, she thought, as with a light heart she 
seated herself by his couch, and smilingly bid him 


eik'r 


dictate ; but, when he said ‘My dear wife,’ and 


lifted up his eyes to be asked for more, he sa¥ 
before him a pale statue, that gave him one look of 
utter despair, and fell, heavily at his feet. Thos 
eyes never truly reflected’the pure soul agai, 


vere 


of her poor father. She lived to be as I saw her, 
sweet and gentle, and delicate always ; but reaso" 
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_ be cold, ere he cease to hold dear in his remem- 
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REMINISCENCE OF A CLERGYMAN. 
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Tue life of a clergyman, even in a retired vil- 

| lage, is not, as many suppose, without incident. 
By his office as an ambassador of Christ, it is his 
lot to soothe the heart of the suffering, and extract | 
the sting of remorse from the mind of the sorrow- | 

_ ing penitent. His very remoteness from the stirring 
' scenes of life, has its advantages, opening to his 





his attention to the hidden machinery of the heart. 
That in thus ministering to the diseased mind of 
some erring fellow being, passages of a strange 
and startling interest in the book of human life, are 
often made known to him, must be apparent to the 
attentive observer. 


J am induced totranscribe the following occur- 
rences in the life of a deceased parishioner, in the 
‘hope that, while the circumstances therein men- 
tioned are not of a nature to happen frequently, 

they may yet have their moral, and while they in- 
' terest, also instruct the casual reader. It was in 
the summer of 18— that [ was admonished by my 
failing health, to give up my ministrations, in one 
of our more southern cities, and take charge of a | 
small parish in New England, near the place of my | 
nativity. The village where I was located, was 
" not extensive, but to one accustumed to the crowded 
thoroughfares and the busy streets of a large city, 
it was a luxury to tread the green fields, and breathe 
the fresh air of the country. I wished my children 
alsoto be educated in the moral atmosphere of 
New England—to imbibe the spirit of its free insti- 
tutions. And to one of her children who has wan- 
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sence: lovely her rocky mountains and smiling 
vales; lovely her clear springs and picturesque 
scenery. The hand and heart of the writer must 


brance, the land of his birth and the friends of his 
early days. 


But to go on. Familiar as I was with the general 
features of the place, and the names of the inhabi- 
tants, 1 yet found that even here time and change 
had done their work. Many of the old inhabitants 
had gone to their last homes, and their dwelling 
were tenanted by strangers. I seldom recollect a 
more thrilling moment in my history, than when 
after my introductory prayer, on the Sunday fol- 
lowing my ordination, I paused to look around on 
the assembled people,to whom I was for the future, 
after my poor ability, to dispense the bread of life. 
Yet even then, amid that mingled mass, there was 
one person who powerfully attracted my attention, 
and for the remainder of the morning, I could not 
refrain from many a recurring glance at one whose 
name and person were alike unknown to me. He 

_ Was aman inthe decline of life, with a counte- 
nance that at once singularly impressed and inte- 
rested me. I could not forbear thinking that he 








@ppeared inuch older than he really was; that sor- 


row, and not age had chiselled the deep furrows 
on his brow, and whitened his hoary locks. After 
service, I looked to see if he were accompanied by 
any of the congregation; but no, he departed as 
he came—alone. Yet in his demeanor there was 
nothing that told of pride, though he was evidently 
of a higher class in life than many of my people 
appeared to be; but on the contrary, I noticed a 
subdued and chastened expression of feeling in his 
face, as of one who had battled with the world, and 
been worn in the struggle, yet found peace at the 
last. During the week I made inquiries about him, 
and learnt that he had resided inthe place for nearly 
two years, yet in that whole period had sought 
neither friends nor acquaintance, and appeared to- 
tally unconnected with any other human being, 
save the solitary and aged domestic who kept his 
house. Yet he was seemingly possessed of all the 
means of comfort, and liberal in imparting them to 
his poorer neighbors; retaining only this singular- 
ity, that no person could induce him to enter the 
cottages of those whom he relieved, or witness the 
happiness he had caused. This reserved disposi- 
tion, which in another would have been condemn- 
ed as uncourteous, produced in the minds of the 
inhabitants no unfavorable impression concerning 
him; there was such a touching melancholy in his 
manner when he replied to the inquiries which 
their kind feelings prompted, thatthe hardest hearts 
were softened when they gazed on his weather- 
beaten face ; and satisfied from his daily charitable 
acts that his heart was right, they believed that his 
unsociable disposition was the result of misfortune, 
and pitied his forlorn condition. 

Such was the account I heard, and when I after- 
wards repeated my observation, and saw the indi- 
vidual evidently struggling with some secret sorrow 
that weighed upon his heart, subduing all outward 
demonstrations of suffering, or witnessed his de- 
vout and humble demeanor in the house of God, 
and the satisfaction he seemed to derive from the 
ordinances of our holy religion, I could not but 
feel iny interest strengthened, or resist the impres- 
sien that his must be a strange and singular history. 
There was something so affecting in his destitution 
of the ordinary relations of life—so uncommon in 
his voluntary seclusion, that I could not forbear de- 
siring to discover the reasons which led him to 
adopt it. I know not why, but he always remind- 
ed me of that pathetic description of Rogers: 


“ An old man wandering in quest of something, 
“ Something he could not find.” 


And I earnestly hoped that a farther acquaintance 
with him would Afford me some means of alle- 
viating those sorrows under which I was persuaded 
he suffered. An opportunity was soon afforded 
me; I called at his house, and found him disposed 
to receive with cordiality the advances I made for 
his friendship. ‘The conversation of one who felt 
a sympathetic interest in his welfare, seemed to 
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give him a degree of pleasure for whichI had not 
looked. After a short time my visits were eagerly 
expected and frequently paid; but as yet, I had 
gained no light on his former history. His lease of 
life seemed short, and he did not repine. I found 
that he had travelled much in thecourse of his life, 
and observed men and manners with an accuracy 
few could rival. He possessed much information, 
and at tines there was a subdued impetuosity in 
his manner, that told me the fire of passion had 
once burnt fiercely in his bosom. 

The incidents that I now relate were told me 
after our acquaintance had ripened into intimacy, 
at a period when his declining health promised hin 
but a short time with us. | was expressing my sur- 
prise that he had never allowed me, in all our long 
friendship, the pleasure of seeing him at my house, 
or introducing him to my family, when he replied, 
“Alas! you know not what you ask of me. My 
dear friend, there are some sights that even now 
would madden me. I would that 1 could only for 
a little while forget sone passages in my life, and 
then—then I would go with you. But this may not 
be: we have all our different parts to perform. It 
js mine to suffer patiently—it is yours to enjoy with 
moderation the blessings God gives. Jam like a 
tree, scorched and scathed by the destroying light- 
ning, but may you flourish long after my head is 
laid in the silent dust. 

You havé ofien expressed a wish to know the 
particulars of my life. [ wiil now relate them, for 
my time is short, and I would not die willingly, un- 
known to every one. You have pitied me as an 
unhappy and lonely man; nor will your pity di- 
minish, when you know the whole weight of that 
sorrow which presses me to the earth. 

I was born in the state of New York. My father 
followed the seas; he wasa brave, bold nan, en- 
thusiastically fond of his profession—noble and 
kind-hearted, but rough and seamanlike in manner. 
My mother was a quiet, deep-feeling woman, sub- 
dued by many griefs, and softened by an habitual 
dread of my father’s violence. [had one brother: 
he was not like me; it seemed as if the difference 
in the minds and dispositions of the parents had 
extended to their children, and it was not strange 
thateach parent beheld with a secret preference, 
the child that could understand and sympathize 
with their kindred feelings. Charles was like his 
mother, fair, gentle and deep feeling; but I had all 
my father’s propensities, and my fits of passion, 
when a mere boy. made my poor mother tremble at 
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| poor mother begged me no longer to make he 9) n 
miserable by sailing on the perilous ocean; butth J v 
monotony of a life on land wore upon My spirits, — 
[ cuuld not obey her wishes, and another yer ~ tl 
found me “ once more upon the waters.” After ay ir 
absence of four long years I returned, with high ~ te 
deeds, and more startling tales to relate than before, _b 
\L had a new auditor. Since my departure, ny hi 
mother had adopted into her family a lovely girs lit 
the daughter of a deceased friend. She was the © si 
labout sixteen. I saw, loved, and finally marrieg 7 0 
jher, after promising that I would give up the seq 77 or 
‘and engage incommerce. This precipitate my. 99 W 
liage was encouraged by my mother, who believe) 9 st 
that it would cure me of my rambling propensitig w 
and gladly gave her consent to any plan whic : Is 
promised to insure my living upon the land. | sil 
have now reason to believe that the only one wh 77) ™. 
to 


suffered by this arrangement was poor Charles; 7 
had lived in the same house with Emily Haven fq) 
three years, and, unknown to himself, loved her; 
but she was captivated by my strange tales an 
more assured manners, and forgot the gentle yout 
who had been for years to her as a brother and: 
friend. 

And what did this marriage bring to me? Oh 
let me stop and gaze on this once sunny place d 
my life. Four short happy years passed over m 
head, and left me in quiet possession of every blis 
man could desire. My wife wasan angel of peace, 
and I can hear the musical tones of her voice ye 
[ had two innocent and lovely children—I wa 
blessed with competence and health: what mon 
could | want?) My cup was filled—why was mi 
my heart satisfied ? ‘a 

In the fifth year after our marriage my mothe — 
died: happily ignorant of coming events, sk 
closed her eyes in peace. After her death ther 
came strange visions to me again. I could 
sleep, but the rushing of waters mingled with m 
dreams. This was increased by an accidental ct 
cumstance; an old acquaintance of mine, in th 
former years of my boyish folly and boyish hard) 
hood—one whose path, like mine, had been vupt 
the deep, and ‘his home upon the wave,’ chancel 
to stop for a few days at our house. He had ft” 
lowed his old calling, and was possessed of a 
ample share of wealth—far more than my wilde 
desires had ever compassed ; for, till then, the lov 
of gold had beena stranger tomy bosom. opr 
ceed then, his conversation inflamed my fancy- 
we indulged in long details of our former exploits 
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a violence which she too truly saw would be expi- 
ated intears and suffering. But my father had 
none of these apprehension; he praised my bold, 
adventurous turn of mind, and applauded my fond- 
ness for his profession; anddespite of my mother's 
entreaties, he persisted in taking me to sea with 
him, langhing at Charles’ want of spirit, as he 
termed it, in not desiring to accompany me. Lloved 
Charles with ardor: the very difference in our na- 
tures made me love him more, yet I exulted in my 
superior manliness, when afier a few years, I re- 
turned with my tales of wonder, and deeds of 
daring to narrate. Again and again I went to sea, 
till the love of the deep became a passion with me, 
and I lived in its wild excitements. When I was 

















and more tian once in those dialogues, which now 
come back to me so vividly, did I observe the cheel 
of my wife pale with apprehension, and her ey# 
filling with tears, when she saw how the dormat 
thirst for adventure was roused in my soul. Bé 
allin vain. ‘The torch had been applied to my &# 
sires—they blazed out with new vehemence: 

must go back to my early calling—I must feel ™ 
vessel bound swiftly over the wild billows one 
more. Why should my life rust away on the land! 







{ had a new inclination for wealth. The profit ae 
ny business seemed slow, and my station in | aloes 
mean, compared with what it might have been nan 






[ persevered as my friend had done. How did ™ 
gentle wife reprove this inordinate thirst for gold: 








about twenty years old my father died, and then my 








how did she paint to me the home that would ¥ 
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made desolate if I left her—the little Paradise I 





smiling children, playing before my cottage door, 
as the red light of departing day lingered in the 


listened to their innocent prayer as they came from 
their sport, and knelt down at their mother’s knee, 
and prayed to Him who heareth in Heaven the 
prayer of the innocent and the pure. And I know 


that in such communion I could mingle no more. 
And such thoughts wore upon me daily, till life 
seemed wasted at its fountain-source. I had leisure 





to review all my past hours, to see the beginning 
| of my wilful madness, in the unrestrained indul- 


vak 

: ds would render lone and void. g day | 

) spirit; 9) A fever was on my soul: her reasoning fell upon | evening skies. I heard their ringing laughter—I 
ner yey the ear of the deaf. It seemed as if the current of 

After a, my inclinations had been checked for a time only 

h higher : to flow the more rapidly. I would not be guided 

n before. : by her wishes, but tried vainly to soothe the grief I | ne | 

ure, ny "had caused. And Charles, whom I had seen but | not why, but a solemn conviction came over me, 
ly girl little since my marriage, how did he beg me to de- | 

vas the sist from my rash undertaking. But alas! I heeded 

‘marriej _) nothing—but threw up my business on land, and 

the se, | up once more spread my canvass to the breeze. With 

tate ma.) What a wild fatality we sometimes rush on our de- 


believei| sm struction ! Did I feel no foreboding of the heart 
~) when I left the home that, as a husbandand a father, 











































ae E I should revisit no more ?—when the words of bles- 
land, |. Sing and farewell quivered on Emily’s lips, and 
one wy) my little children clung with despairing fondness 
arles: he ei to my knees? Yes! yes: there was a divine pre- 
laven fe * sentiment upon my mind, but Iwas not warned. 
ved her: And when I was again upon the deep—the broad, 
ales and blue, boundless deep, how did my old associations 
tle yout! come thronging back tome. I felt like one who 
er and sme nad burst his fetters, and exulted in anew freedoin. 

Hi forgot my fears—my apprehensions—almost my 
e? Oh 9 home—in the new sensations that overpowered me. 


I gloried in feeling that my love of adventure was 


place d| tr 
over mot tamed, nor my spirit prisoned to the narrow 
ery blige limits of a counting-room existence. 


You, my friend, who see me at this advanced pe- 
riod of my existence, cannot realize the strange 
defeature that time has written upon my face and 
Yform. Yet the inward work is the greatest; there 
hath the master change been. I repeat that you 


of peace, 
poice ye 
r—l wa 
hat mon 


ses “cannot realize in the old man, broken down by 
y mothe ey ears and sorrow, the ardent and hot-headed youth, 
nts, st ith a frame of iron and a heart of oak—eager for 
ath thee mmenterprise, and alive to excitement. But you will 


know in part what my sufferings have been, when 
J tell you that before the end of my ill-fated voyage, 
swe were taken by an Algerine corsair, carried to 
port, condemned, and sold into servitude. This 
as the termination of my adventure; for this had 
Uleftmy wife and children—for this had I nourished 
reams of greatness—for this had I repined when 
sitting at ease with my happy ones beneath the 
shelter of our trees. For this! the thought was 
agony! I am describing to you now, my friend, 
he pent up feelings of years—the emotions that 
then overcame me. Thank God that I am better 
aught now: the day-star hath arisen; its beams 
give light to my once-benighted soul. I was a wan- 
derer from the truth, an unprofitable servant, a 
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hich no# 
he cheel hankless man, and the chastening of God’s hand 
her eye fell justly upon me. But in these long, dreary 


years of suffering, the iron entered my soul. I 


an 
core ad no hope for the future—I could not dream of 


Bu 


Seale the past. And how the free soul of man sinks down 
aaa in slavery! oh, never, never give heed to those that 
feel mY tell you the fetters may be patiently worn—that 
andi deem the clanking chain and the heavy lash neces- 
the land! 9 “TY Testrictions on man’s wild motion. Alas! a 
profit dl mist fell upon my mind, and hope sank down; 
n in lth and year after year went by, and I continued in 
been hal slavery, I grew old, even in my youth: its fresh- 
w did ness and its dew went from me. And ever at the 
for gol! sunset hour came a dream of home, to thrill and 


| gence of my early years—to trace back the way- 
| wardness that after my father’s death, sent me 
again upon the deep waters. I saw my mother’s 
pleading face and tearful eye, as she begged of me, 
her first-born, to remain with her, and be the stay 
of her declining years. Then my wife, my sweet 
Emily ; how I had assured her, when urging with 
the wild eloquence of passion, my claims to her 
love, that if she would be mine, Ll would never 
venture upon the treacherous sea again. Then her 
looks on the morning ef my departure, and those 
of my deserted children. All—all things came 
back to me. 








But I will not weary you, my kind friend, by 
dwelling any more on those long dreary years of 
gloom and darkness. At last, the fetters fell from 
my limbs, and I was free; but how? Could they 
give me back the buoyancy of hope, or the strength 
of manhood? No! these were mine no more; 
but yet with a bounding heart did I think of my 
home. True, my frame was bowed as if with 
years, and my hair was prematurely gray; sufler- 
ing and toil had broken my spirits, but still [ looked 
forward, though ever and anon, the dark shadow 
of coming ill fell upon my mind. I know not why, 
but experience of grief makes us apprehensive, 
and whenever I thought of the meeting with my 
family, I trembled as before some unknown and 
fearful evil. Again I was at sea, and the vessel 
that now bounded over the deep billows, was bear- 
ing me swiftly on to my friends and home. Once 
more I began to dream—to look forward. Occu- 
pied with these thoughts, I was one day looking 
over a file of newspapers that I had found on board 
the vessel, when one of them caught my attention, 
as dated from my native place. I eagerly grasped 
it, and began to read its contents, when! God of 
mercy! what should meet my eye but the marriage 
of my own wife with my brother Charles, three 
years before! Just Heaven! they had deemed me 
no more; they must have heard that I was dead. 
I recollected with horror that others of the same 
name with myself had been confined with me, and 
had died. Why was I not added to their number? 
What are words, my friend, when I speak of this 
part of my life. I became fevered and delirious, 
and for a time lost that reason which now but re- 
minded me of my misfortunes. 

Whea I woke up from this dark and fearful 
dream, what did Ido? return to that home I had 
abandoned—to the wife whose caresses were now 
given to another—to the children who had forgot- 
ten my existence? No,no! I could not go back. 
I had been to them as the dead, and I felt that my 





subdue me. I saw my lovely wife; I saw my 


vould %F 








place was among the living no more. But this sud- 
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REMINISCENCE OF A CLERGYMAN. 


























den and terrible grief seemed to wake up all the | 


dormant powers of life within me. I became in- 


spired with néW energy—an unnatural activity | 


auimated me. I entered eagerly into business. I 
could say with another, that rest was to me as toil 
toother men. The storm, the darkness, and the 


strife of the waves were again familiar to my soul. 
In the tempest and the calm I was the same, seek- | 


ing vainly “to fling away a weary life:” but it 
would not part from me. Sometimes the wild and 


fearful idea of self-destruction was present with J remained for hours in the same spot, and it wa 7 


ar 





a — 


guided my footsteps. I went to my children’) 


graves! Aye, they were there, side by side; ap, 


[ saw the sod green and fresh upon their graves 
and mourned not. It seemed acomfort to my ae} 
ing heart to feel that these were mine—all mine 
there I could weep—there I could call upon th 
dead. Yes! they had gone in their innocent beau 
back to Him who gave them, unstained, unstrickey 
Oh! it soothed me to weep above the narrow turf 
_and speak the names of those Ihad loved and log, 


me ; but the hand of God restrained me, and I could | not till I had turned to go home, that my curiosity 


not be a self-murderer. 

And so another era in my fitful life passed away, 
till the excess of feeling calmed me, and the vio- 
lence of my passionate grief subdued itself. I 
learnt to repress all outward demonstrations of 
sorrow. A withering blight had fallen upon my 
soul—I was among living men, but I was not of 
them. But it was not so that my wounded heart 


was excited by seeing another stone erected nex 4 
| them. I drew near, and read my own name. Alas — 
| that my place had been there—but let me notre 
/pine. May the will of God be done. The tin 7 
of my pilgrimage is short. Soon shall I laund® 


~ 
o 


upon the ocean of eternity—soon will the silver) 


| cord be loosed, and the golden bowl broken. Api 
may you, my friend, never repent the kindnes) 


could be healed; and at last the spirit of God found | with which you have poured wine and oil into thf 


me upon the waters. [ learnt to look fo him who! wounds of a forlorn stranger. I have prolonge( 


was chastened for our iniquities—to think ofa new 
existence, where those I had loved on earth should | 
again be with me. And a peace not to be described 
fell upon my heart—I was contented to endure that 
existence which was inflicted upon me. The sense 
of being a proscribed man—one, whose life, if 
known, would bring misery upon those who were 
nearest and dearest, wore off from my remem- | 
brance. I placed my trust above, and looked for- 


this bitter world. 'whom my face was that of astranger. ‘Time had) 7 
I thirsted to gaze once more upon my home, but! wrought little change upon her—she had not sul — 


| 
I feared for my strength of purpose, and my heart | 
failed me when I dreamed of again crossing the | 
threshold of my once happy abode, as a shadow 





| 


must go back, yet I did not do soat first. Idreaded | 


this account too much for your patience, but I hav 
lived so long in solitude, that sympathy has becone 
dear.” 


I assured the old man that 1 had long wanted)” 
hear this full statement of his feelings, and beg — 


ged to know if he had seen his wife, to which 
he replied, «‘ Ab, yes! I past by the house wher 
we lived together in our young days and saw he 


<4 


. 


again. I leaned over the gate that opened once’ 
ward with hope to the tine when [I might leave | my approach, and gazed earnestly upon her 7 


fered as [had ; and though her smile seemed grave, 
it was even more serene than of yore. My hear 


grew sick when I thought that my gentle and kisi” 
from the grave. But my children—could I never | brother might make her happier than the way wan ~ 
see them again? My resolution grew faint; [| and fitful being who once clasped her to his bosom 7 


and in the fulness of joy, called her his. She bal 


to meet the trial. ‘Time passed silently away, till | other children, and I heard their voices, and sav) 


one night a strange vision came tome. I thought that they were beautiful and loving too; and then-" 
I was at home; no more atempest-tossed wanderer, | dark thoughts came over me, and [ hurried from” 
nor a self-doomed exile, dragging out the remnant} the scene. You know now why I cannot go,#)_ 


of his days in a strange land, but a calm and happy | others can, among the happy ones of this worl) 
man, as I had once been; sitting in the little perch | It wakes memories that yet can thrill and overcom 


before my door, where I had spent so many bliss- | 


me. It jars chords that I would might slumber’ 


‘ 


ful hours. My wife was by my side, beautiful and | My retribution has been just. I bless the hand that 
gentle as ever; she was singing a song familiar to | has chastened me. Since then I have led a solitary” 


me then: my children were clustering round my 
chair, and | was regarding with a father’s fondness 
their sweet and joyous faces, when suddenly the 
expression of their countenance changed to some- 
thing purer, holier than belonged to earth: they 
smiled upon her, and called my name, in accents 
of affection, but my heart was filled with awe. I 
woke up, and I felt that they were dead: we could 
meet on earth no more. 

This conviction became stronger every day, and 
I set out upon my pilgrimage home. It was a bril- | 
liant day in June when [ entered the town where ! | 
was born—not as I went out, in the flush of youth, 
and the confidence of hope, but asa feeble and sor- 
rowful old man, with a bowed frame and broken 
spirit, Alas! every thing seemed bright and joy- 
ous, the same as I had left them. I only was 
changed. I did not yet go to that part of the town 
where my house had been—a surer revelation | 











life, waiting for my summons to depart. My lif! 


is wasting away. Iam like a withered leaf; bul e 


my heart faints not at the prospect of approachitf 
death—blessed be God.” 
* * * * - * 

The words of the old man were right; he linger 
ed with us but alittle while, and his last hours wet 
tranquil and happy. In another and a brighitet 
world, may he have found that rest which was de 
nied him here; and drink of those pure fountai™ 
whose waters are never bitter, like the troubled 


springs of earth. L. i ; 





The scripture may have more senses besides! 
literal; because God understands all things * 
once; but a man’s writing has but ore true sen® 
which is that which the author meant when * 
wrote it. 
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TEL FUT LE MONDE DES LE COMMENCEMENT. 














TEL FUT LE MONDE DES LE COMMENCEMENT. 


A SKETCH. 


—~—- 


“Tet fut Je monde des le commencement.” 
These words struck my ear about five years back, 


it Was 4 as I was lounging on the Boulevard des Italiens. 


They were dropped by a man who walked before 


7) me, in company with another, and as I looked in 


his face, drawn and wrinkled more by care than 


age, and saw his eye bent sadly and musingly on 
the ground, I readily judged his opinion of the 


) world, and that its troubles and vexations were the 


cause of his exclamation. 

Many times since then, and on many different 
occasions, some of which my habits of mind keep 
fresh in my memory, I have repeated his words, 


and in much of what I conceive to have been his 


mood. From amongst these I will mention a few, 
hoping they may not be altogether without a 
moral, 

A young friend of mine, residing at Paris, who 
had foolishly embarked in some of the political 
speculations which preceded the abdication of 
Charles X., induced me once to attend a secret 
meeting of his associates,—men, he said, of firm 
honor, fast courage, unswerving determination, 
and whose chief desire was to die in the cause 
they had undertaken. Atten at night we left his 
lodgings, well disguised, and reached, by a circui- 
tous route, through bye streets, the place of ren- 
dezvous, a miserable garret or loft, where some ten 
or twelve of the united brethren, as they called 
themselves, sate in conclave. A man with a dark 
lantern was placed on the stairs, whose duty it was 
to inspect all comers, and, in need, to give the 
alarm, the agitators themselves being in utter 
darkness. 

Our arrival caused a pause in their proceedings, 
but my friend having given the pass word, we were 
admitted, and the orator then in possession of the 
meeting, resumed his declamation, winding up in 
these words: “I hold my life to be my country’s 
property, and if the axe of despotism must light on 
a victim to my country’s liberty, may mine be the 
first name to win the undying glory of a patriot’s 
martyrdom.” A loud murmur of applause follow- 
ed this conclusion, when suddenly a scufile on the 
stairs, and a battering atthe door, were heard. A 
ery of police was raised, and the brethren rushed 
in a body to the window; only four of them, how- 
ever, had time to gain the roof before the authorities 
éflected an entrance, and secured the rest who 
were to be found, and having placed them in one 
corner, under the surveillance of two gentlemen 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, they pro- 
ceeded to search for the others, piercing the rotten 
panelling of the room in all directions with their 
swords, but without effect. 

“Itis very odd,” said I, who was myself under 
the care of the two gentlemen aforesaid; and I was 
Wondering how the devotee to his country’s weal 
had escaped, as from his position in the room, I 
Conceived he must have been the last to attain the 





window, when one of the men thrusting his piece 
up the chimney, introduced the bayonet into some 
soft substance, which forthwith came rattling down, 
screaming mercy, and murder, and shrieking out 
all kiods of vociferative entreaties, and promises to 
disclose all. ‘‘Canitbe possible?” Isaid; ‘that 
voice?” They dragged the sooty abomination into 
the middle of the room; he spoke more composed- 
ly as he tendered himself for king’s evidence, (for 
which honorable station the rest of the detenus 
forthwith became clamorous candidates,) and I 
knew him then, past all doubt, to be the orator who 
had so eloquently offered to offer his life at the 
shrine of his country’s weal,— 


«‘ But ’stead of his throat he cut his corns.” 


“Ah!” said I, as we were marched along—* Tel 
fut le monde des le commencement.” 

On another, and a melancholy occasion, I was 
present at a police office in London, when a res- 
pectable man was brought up, charged with an 
assault on a noble lord. The unfortunate man was 
placed at the bar, where pickpockets, prostitutes, 
burglars, and forgers, had just preceded him; his 
accuser sate on the magistrates’ bench, lolling the 
time away in stately listlessness. The case was 
called on, and his lordship narrated how the 
prisoner had, for whole days and nights, watched 
him, tracing him from town to country, and from 
the country to town; to the theatre, the opera, 
Almack’s, the club, in fact, whereever he moved, 
continually seeking an opportunity to assault him. 
That on the previous day his lordship was alight- 
ing from his carriage, when the prisoner rushed at 
him with a stick in his hand, with which he aimed 
a blow at him, which he believed would have 
reached him, if his lordship’s porter had not knock- 
ed the prisoner down, and that when he rose again, 
he repeated his attempt, when four of his lordship’s 
servants interfered, and his lordship took shelter 
within his house till the prisoner was given in 
charge, and led away. 

After this, some five or six menials, six feet high, 
as fat as porpoises, and clothed like princes, gave 
their evidence, “ That my lord was rery nigh hit, 
if they had not twice knocked down the prisoner, 
who was very noisy; and my lord was very much, 
alarmed—and my lord said, ‘‘ Give that fellow into 
custody,” and then they gived him into custody, and 
my lord did not perfectly recover till after dinner,” 
etc. etc. etc. 

The prisoner, who had been laboring gigantically 
to repress his agitation, being now called on for his 
defence, burst out in a torrent of rage. 


“Your worship,” he cried, “ that scoundrel, 
sitting by your side on the bench, seduced the wife 
of my bosom, and a fond and faithful wife till then, 
from her home, her duty, and her children.” 

« Prisoner,” said the magistrate, interrupting 
him, “ that, if true, is ground for a civil action—we 
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cannot listen to such matters—it is wasting our time, 


and that of the public; the king’s peace must be/| then?’ 








ee 


“mR the matter of disagreement very serioys 
I inquired. 


INCI gy batalla Nile 


kept.” “I believe,” said the surgeon, “ itis some disput 
“ Well, gentlemen, I kept it long, but my wife’s | on the purity of the pedigree of a pointer.” : 
brother was not of my patient nature, he wasan| “Good God !” I said; “are these men going ty 
officer in the navy, he challenged that titled hound, | stake their lives, perhaps their immortal souls, 
who, like a coward, and a base cur that he is, gave | the chastity of a bitch ? Gentlemen,” I continued 
information of the challenge, and put the officers on addressing the seconds, who had come up j 
the scent. My brother-in-law, to avoid them, went| ascertain the cause of my intrusion, “surely yoy 
down to his friends at Dover, but the officers knew | will never allow these two friends of yours to point : 
they would be well paid for their job, followed their weapons at each other in such a trumper 
him there, when to escape them, for they were dispute as this?” 5s 
close upon him, he pushed a boat off from the, ‘“ Trumpery, sir!” they both exclaimed. t 
beach, and ran out to sea. Shortly after a gale; “ Yes, trumpery.” ' 
came on, which blew all night, andthe next morn-| “I don’t understand you, sir,” continued one of J 
ing his corpse was found on the shore. Let the them; “there has been a very serious differen. | f 
coward there, deny these things ifhe can. It was; between them; there is, in fact, a great mistake 
for these I followed him, and will follow him, | on one side, sir.” f 
while I have a soul in my body, till I am re-| “Well,” I replied, “is that a reason why they : 
venged.” | should attempt to murder each other, or why you b 
“ Prisoner!” again said the magistrate, “these | should abet their endeavors that way? If, as you 7 t 
statements are most irregular, and cannot be per-| say, there has been a difference, and there is, . 
mitted; it is monstrous to suppose that a nobleman mistake between them, let them reason themselys 
of his lordship’s rank is to be libelled in this ez-| right; surely they are capable of infusing mor ~ : 
parte manuer, and even threatened, and inthe face | logic into an argument than into a bullet?” ‘ 
of this bench, with impunity. We must fine you “ Pooh, pooh, sir!” said the other second, “ thats ' 
ten pounds for the assault, and call upon you to| not the custom,” and taking the arm of his fellow 7 cf 
find security, yourself in one thousand pounds, | spadassin, they turned their backs upon me, ani) 7 7 
and two sureties in five hundred pounds each, to! proceeded to load. Asa last resource, I addressei | 7 . 
keep the peace towards his lordship.” \myself to one of the principals; he received me : 
Here his worship turned to his lordship, with a| sullenly, and asked me if I was in the commission th 
look that seemed to say, I think that’s pretty well;| of the peace. [ answered that I was not. - 
and my lord, uncrossing his legs, and raising his| ‘Then, sir,” said he, “have the goodness to|~ 
head from the newspaper, which he had been|spare me your opinions. Gentlemen,” he added,” iM 
coolly perusing, smiled a gracious approval. sneeringly, “(have ways of their own of settling L 
“ Five hundred pounds each !” cried the prisoner. | their differences.” - 
“ Good God! where am I to find such securities?| I then applied to the other, a very young man, d th 
itis but three weeks since I became a bankrupt, | an open and ingenuouscountenance. In answert a 
owing to the confusion that crept into my affairs, | my entreaties to him to desist, he said, ‘ I should ob 
through that villain’s doings.” have no objection to oblige you, sir, but I’ll see tha lo 
“ Well,” said the magistrate, “you have threaten- | fellow,” eyeing his antagonist, ‘‘d—n’d first.” 
ed to pursue his lordship till you are revenged; if 1) As he said these words, the seconds went up| 7% 
relax something of the amount of the securities, | their respective friends, and it was insisted on that) 7 th 
will you retract that threat, and give an assurance | I should withdraw, which I did, with great relue 4 “ 
of your peaceable intentions ?” tance, taking my stand by the side of the surgeon. — P | 
“ No!” said the prisoner. A moment after I had retired, the seconds gave the 
“ Then you must be locked up till you find the | signal, and both parties fired at the same time; ani gr 
securities,” replied the man in office, and his|in the same moment that I saw the flashes from gr 
worship again turned to his lordship, and com-| their barrels, Isaw the younger spin round, with — de 
menced an interchange of small talk, while the his arms spread out in the air, like the sails of oe 
poor man was led away by the gaoler. His| a windmill, rise from the ground, and then fal ull 
worship afterwards bowed and smiled his lordship | flat and heavily on it, with his face downwards, | sar 
out, and next day the prisoner cut his throat and! like a huge lump of clay or lead dropped from” a 
died. And when I heard his fate, I added a sigh,| a height. Myself, the surgeon, the other princi| bes 
and a curse to my exclamation, “ Tel fut le monde | pal, and the seconds, were quickly grouped round | . 
des le commencement.” him. © tha 
Some few years back I was walking early in the| «It’s all over,” said the surgeon. ‘ Where are pe 
morning over an unfrequented part of Wimbledon | the carriages ?” a 
Common, when I suddenly came on a low incula-| “ We must be off, by God !” cried the seconds. ar 
ted spot, where some gentlemen were, as I soon| «“ D———n!” exclaimed the surviving duellist, | that 
perceived, preparing for aduel. While the princi- | gnashing his teeth in agony, “ this quarrel was mF e rte 
pals were standing aloof, and the seconds were | seeking. I am a murderer !” ) 
deliberating on the necessary preliminaries, | In another minute I was alone with the corpse | ™ °*P 
, . equ 
stepped up to the surgeon, who was alone, and | and asI gazed onit, and thought of what had passed, | th 
some little distance from them, and begged to know | wept for the pe rversity of human nature, as IP . ee. 
if there was no possibility of preventing the con-| whispered again—« Tel fut le monde des le com hee 
templated collision. mencement !” P 
«TI am afraid not,” he answered. | Epnraim Twice. = 
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LADY ANNE’S BRIDAL. 

















LADY ANNE’S BRIDAL. 


A TALE OF THE 


TWO CHURCHES. 


—p—. 


Iy one of the western counties of England is 


situated the sequestered and beautiful valley of 


Deepdale. It is,in sooth, a spot of peculiar loveli- 
ness, yet so lonely withal, that when the curious 


| saeet to her patroness St. Agnes. The married 
| sister, however, became a widow shortly after her 
|marriage, which she attributed to the wrath of 
Heaven at the crime she had committed, in obtain- 


traveller beholds, in the depths of its almost un- | ing the advantage over her sister through the use of 
trodden solitudes, two noble Gothic churches, | false dice: and she confessed the fraud to her 


rising, in rival grandeur, upon his view, he is, at 
first, tempted to believe that objects are multiplied 
to him by some deception of vision. Having satis- 
fied himself of the reality of what he sees, he, in 
the next place, infers the poverty of the inhabitants, 
by observing that there are no altar or coffin-shaped 
tombs, or raised slabs, and very few graves that 
can even boast of the humble distinguishment of 
upright head and foot-stones; and calculates the 
scantiness of the population, from the small num- 
ber of briar-bound turfy mounds, which denote the 
last abode of the lowly peasant in the burying- 
ground of either church, and muses why, and by 
what means, two such edifices can have been 
erected, in a place which could scarcely have re- 
quired a church of half the dimensions of either of 
these solemn temples, both of which are so rich in 
the elaborate ornaments of the florid Gothic archi- 
tecture, that they must have cost, in workmen’s 
wages alone, a sum sufficient to startle the weal- 
thiest and most liberal-minded select vestry in 
London. The marvel, however, is lessened by the 
explanation afforded by the personage who performs 
the important offices of parish-clerk and sexton, in 
one or the other of these twin churches, who, haply 
observing a stranger employed in exploring the 
localities of the spot, issues from his domicile with 
a ponderous key in his hand, and, inspired with 
silver hopes, volunteers to admit “his honor” into 
that church of which he considers himself the 
peculiar guardian. 


His services accepted, he points to a low ivy- 


grounds, and informs the visiter that it is the line of 
demarcation between two parishes which meet on 
that spot, neither of which could boast of a church 
till the days of the third Edward, in whose time, 
saith that venerable gossip Tradition, two wealthy 
co-heiresses, of one parish, unluckily placed their 
affections on the lord of the manor of the next, who, 
being of a remarkably grateful temper, regretted 
that he could not marry them both; but, as the 
claims of both to his regard were so equal that he 
found some difficulty in deciding upon which of the 
fair spinsters to fix his choice, he left them to settle 
that point between themselves. Now, as that was 
4 matter on which it was utterly impossible that 
they should eyer agree, they had recourse to the 
expedient of casting lots for the object of their 
equal affection, when the youngest sister, throwing 
the highest number, became his wife, and the elder, 


opes in a convent, and devoted her wealth to the 





spiritual director, who enjoined her to atone for it 
by imitating the example of her pious sister, and 
building a church also. The penitent widow com- 
plied; and the second church was erected, and 
dedicated to St. Mary. 

After this legendary preface, Master Ralph Dig- 
well, or Peter Pitchpipe, whoever it chances to be, 
introduces the visiter into the holy pile, which he 
emphatically styles his church, and points out the 
tomb of the foundress, with her efiges and Latin 
epitaph, repeating, at the same time, in solemn re- 
citative, four quaint rhymes, not more ancient than 
the days of James the First, which he avers to be 
the very lines the lady ordered to be engraved on 
her tomb, though nothing can differ more from the 
half-obliterated monastic sentences thereon inscrib- 
ed. Then he proceeds to do the honors of the 
monuments of the ancestors of the noble family, 





whose pew, with its crimson curtains and cushions, 
takes up a good sixth of the church, and is exalted 
two feet higher than any other. 

Pass into the other church, and you will find 
every thing equal to this—by which you gather, 
that a nobleman’s family is resident in each parish ; 
and that there exists no slight rivalry between them, 
you learn from the zeal with which the clerk of 
either parish extols and magnifies the superiority of 
his lord and his lord’s ancestors, over the patron 
peer of the other church and his progenitors. 


One amen-crier has certainly the advantage over 
his antagonist, in this—that he can boast of the 
greater number of monuments belonging to his 
lord’s ancestors, neither can their superior grandeur 
be disputed ; but then, his opponent stoutly avers, 
that the coffins in his patron’s vault infinitely sur- 





pass in magnificence any which the other is able to 
display, and boldly challenges him to the proof, 
“that the gentleman may judge for himself.” But 
from this test Master Ralph Digwell al ways shrinks, 
well knowing that the coffins of the noble Fitz- 
Aymers would make a very sorry appearance, 
bereft of the rich velvet, gold lace, silver-gilt nails, 
and all the rest of their pompous funereal decora- 
tions, which he has long since converted to his own 
use. Nay, there is a plumber in a market-town, a 
few miles distant, who must suppose that Ralph 
Digwell.is the proprietor of a lead-mine, from the 
vast quantity of that metal which he has suld to 
him, during the time he has held the office of sexton 
and parish clerk in the church of St. Mary, Deep- 
dale. From this hint you may infer, gentle reader, 
that it is well for Ralph Digwell that the present 
Earl Fitz-Aymer entertains such a horror of every 





erection of the first-built church, which she dedi- 


thing that can remind him of death, as to preclude 
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all chance of his ever entering the family vault, till! mine; for, look ye, I never got a fee from a bride 
he is himself coffined, and carried thither, to take! in my life, if she were ever such a happy one: g9 
up his final residence among his ancestors ; when | I always keeps my eye upon the bridegroom.” 
he will be, most probably, as insensible of the At Fitz-Aymer Castle, the subject of my Lady 
depredations that have been committed upon their! Anne’s bridal formed matter of still more angry 
funeral finery, as to those that will, undoubtedly, ) discussion than it had done between the rival sex. 
be perpetrated upon his own, provided the same| tons; and report said, that the young lady had 
sly knave keeps the key of his domus ultima. wept, entreated, and finally knelt at the feet of the 
It happened one evening that the rival sextons| obdurate Earl, her father, in a vain attempt to pre. 
met ata little wicket-gate which affords a means of) vail upon him to excuse her from these abhorrent 
communication between their respective church-| nuptials. Much more was said upon the occasion 
yards, and mutually drew up for a gossip; for,| than was true; for never was a young lady less 
though they never talked without quarrelling, yet | lachrymose than Lady Anne. She was, in sooth, 
they always made a point of conversing whenever | a lass of spirit, and had never fainted, nor been 
they did meet. “ Out of the fulness of the heart} afflicted with a single hysteric fit, in all her life: 
the mouth speaketh,” saith the proverb, and Master | yet awful were the swoonings and hysterics that | 
Digwell accosted Peter Pitchpipe as follows: were reported of her; not to speak of wringing of 7 
“ [reckon our church will boast a grander bridal | hands and rending of hair, besides tears too mani- | 7 
to-morrow than poor St. Agnes ever witnessed,| fold torecord. But these were things of course, 
since the disappointed old maid, who built it, laid | and the natural consequences of her dislike to the 
the foundation-stone. Somebody, who shall be| mature spouse her careful papa had provided for | 
nameless, would like to pocket my fee on the| her. All sorts and conditions of people, in the 
occasion.” two parishes, were clamorous and passionate, in 
“ Neighbor Digwell,” returned Pitchpipe, “1) their sympathy for her, and indignation against her 
don’t teach the young ones their catechism every | father and the bridegroom elect. The village 
Sunday, without bearing in mind the tenth com-| mind was in a state of the highest excitation, 
mandment; and, to tell you a bit of my mind, I| respecting the nuptials of the much-pitied Lady 
would not give thee half-a-crown for thy fees| Anne, when the day that was appointed for their 
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to-morrow.” solemnization arrived; and, us the morning was a 
‘« Not half-a-crown for my fees, at the wedding of | uncommonly fine, the church-yard of St. Mary, M 
my Lord’s daughter, Lady Anne, with a grand | Deepdale, was thronged with all the indignant and a 
Marquis! That is nothing but your spite, you en-| sight-loving inhabitants of the two parishes. The 9 1 
vious old sereech-owl! because the young Viscount | women forsook the houses, the men the fields: the 7) W 
don’t get my Lady Anne.” hay was left to turn itself, by the one, and the pots le 
“ Why, so he would, you barbarous flint-heart!|to boil, or cool, at their own discretion, by the 9 di 
if the young lady, poor dear! might be free to| other. Noone could attend to his own concern 7 &) 
choose.” for thinking of those of my Lady Anne, and every | W 
“Pity she should, Master Pitchpipe, pity she | one was in the very height of discussing them, 9 5! 
should, if so, that she were imprudent enough to| when the bridal procession drove up; and they half ~ sh 
wish to marry such a wild-fire spark as he; and | forgot their commiseration fer her in the extravagant lit 
his father and my lord born foes too, as a man may | delight and wonder with which they surveyed the © . 
{ 


say, when their grandfathers kilt each other in aj long train of showy equipages, with so many ~ 
duel under the fairies’ oak, on the heath yonder.” | grandly dressed folks within, and still finer dressed 9 Pe 
“ All L can say to that, Master Digwell, is, that| servants without, with white favors in their gold pl 





the young peuple have been better Christians than | and silver-laced hats. There were abundance of |~ the 
the old ones; ay, and read their Bibles to better | “ lauk-a-daisies, look there!” from the women, and she 
purpose: for there we are commanded to love, and | “ stars o’ mine,” from the men, and “my eyes! any 
not to hate, our enemies. Not but what my Lord | from the boys and girls, as each carriage set down his 
Deepdale would have given them his blessing, if| its noble freight, and drove off to make way for his 
Lord Fitz-Aymer had not been such a hard-hearted | another, and another, and another after that, till the 4 as | 
man, that he preferred his own revenge to the hap- good people firmly believed that ‘all the lords and 7 °°" 
piness of his only child, and so forbade her to think | ladies in England, save and except old my Lord ~ loo! 
of Lord Beauchamp.” Deepdale, and young my Lord Beauchamp, bis” a 

“ And in the right of it, too, when he can marry | son, were come to my Lady Anne’s wedding. ~ rid 
her to a Marquis, which, it seems, is a grander | Never had been seen in that church-yard such & but 
thing than an Earl, and next to a Duke.” | waving of ostrich and marabout plumage, and : was 

“ Well, for my part,” said Peter Pitchpipe, “ 1| fluttering of white lace veils, as was exhibited that was 
should be ashamed to have any hand in marrying | morning by the six young and noble bridemaids. ~ Port 
such an unsuitable couple as the old withered | As for the bride herself, she was dressed much like on 
Marquis and lovely Lady Anne.” other brides of her rank and expectations, in # q ra 

“So as the Marquis’ money chinks well in my | orthodox quantity of white satin and Brussels lace | a 









bag, I shall think him handsome enough for any| She wore no bonnet; and her rich profusion @ rs 
lady, let her be who she may,” returned Digwell,) sunny tresses were wreathed with orange blossom’, : side 
with a sardonic grin. and partially shaded with a long veil, of the mos | Pp 
“Fie upon you, you greedy old churl! you know | superb lace. She was in form petite, but perfectly 
very well that Lady Anne hates him worse than | sylph-like, and sweetly pretty. She looked a litle his 
death.” | pale or so, but, to the surprise of every one, shed n° “W 
“That may be his concern, but it is none of| tears. In fact, she appeared to have made up bet 
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mind to go through the business with firmness, in 
compliance with the exordiums of her lady mother, 
who, before she left the carriage, had pathetically 
entreated her “ not to expose herself, by any public 
manifestation of her sentiments towards her future 
husband.” : 

Lady Anne was an only child, and, of course, a 
spoiled child : she had early known and felt her 
own importance, and had been accustomed, from 
her very cradle, to have her own way in every 
thing. It was enly in this most important action of 
her life that she had received a serious contradic- 
tion. But in this, the Earl, her father, resolutely, 
and somewhat harshly, enforced his paternal 
authority; and, in contests of this kind, the weaker 
party is generally obliged to yield to the will of the 


stronger. It was, however, plain to all, that it was. 


no meek, lamb-like sacrifice that they were leading 
so gaily decked out to the altar: there was a self- 
willed petulance in her air, and a scornful spirit in 
her eye, that made the Marquis shrink, and look 
like the fool he was, whenever he encountered its 
disdainful glance ; and there was even eloquence 
in the manner in which she trampled the beautiful 
flowers that were strewn before her. It was one 
of the ways in which the little vixen vented her 
angry displeasure at the pomps and vanities pre- 
pared in honor of the scene in which she was to 
be the reluctant prima donna. The Earl, her father, 
was evidently mortified and exasperated with her; 
and there was something approaching to brutality 
in the rough manner in which he seized her tiny 
white-gloved hand, and drew it through his arm, to 
lead her into the church. There was answering 
disdain in the indignant flash of her bright blue 
eye, and the sudden suffusion of the pale cheek 
with glowing crimson; also, there was a certain 
slight, but decidedly rebellious, motion of the 
shoulders, and a retrograde step, with the pretty 
little foot of the bride, as though she would have 
resisted crossing the threshold of the church. But 
the resolute Earl drew her forcibly forward—I am 
persuaded that it would have given him positive 
pleasure to beat the provoking young slut; but 
there is no managing family matters in public, and 
she permitted him to lead her up to the altar without 
any further show of resistance. The Marquis took 
his proper place by her side,—the minister opened 
his book. The bridemaids looked as interesting 
as they could, and put all the blushes they could 
command upon immediate service. The bridemen 
looked quizzical, the Earl authoritative, the Coun- 
tess apprehensive, the bridegroom foolish, and the 
bride sullen. No one appeared perfectly at ease 
but Ralph Digwell, the parish clerk, whose horn 
was mightily exalted upon the occasion; and he 
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wife?” and the minister, turning to the bride, said, 
though rather in a faltering tone (for he was well 
aware of the nature of her sentiments towards the 
bridegroom), “ Wilt thou have this man for thy 
wedded husband ?” expecting hesitation, or a flood 
of tears, in reply, if not an obstinate silence. 
Lady Anne, however, was not of the crying sort: 
she seldom hesitated upon any point, and she 
always spoke her mind; so she boldly and de- 
cidedly answered, “I will not,” in so loud a tone 
that the resolute negative resounded through the 
church; then, turning quickly to the crest-fallen 
bridegroom, she said, “I told you so before, my 
lord ; and now I hope you will believe that I am in 
earnest.” 

“* Lady Anne, I blush for the impropriety of your 
conduct!” said the Countess; “ and I wonder you 
are not ashamed of the manner in which you have 
exposed yourself, by putting this public insult upon 
the Marquis of Greystock.” 

“ Had the Marquis of Greystock possessed the 
common feelings, or the honorable delicacy, of a 
gentleman, mamma, he would have spared me the 
trouble of coming hither, and himself the mortifica- 
tion of a public refusal,” returned Lady Anne. 

“Come, come, madam! I am not to be thus 
trifled with,” said the Earl, sternly; “and I insist 
upon your fulfilling your engagement with the 
Marquis.” 

“ / never entered into an engagement with him,” 
said Lady Anne, pouting. 

“ But I have for you, Lady Anne.” 

“Oh! true, papa; but that is quite another 
thing.” 

“And I tell you, madam, that you shall marry 
the Marquis,” said the Earl, bending his brows 
most awfully upon the fair rebel. 

“ Impossible, papa; for you see the church very 
properly considers the lady’s consent an indispen- 
sable part of the marriage ceremony ; and, as lam 
a woman of conscience, I find it impossible to 
answer in the affirmative, when I am asked by the 
minister if I will have a man I hate for my wedded 
husband.” 

“ Confound your conscience !” retorted the Earl 
furiously. 

Here, the mortified Marquis drew the Earl aside, 
io propose some plan for his private consideration; 
the Countess joined herself to the council. Every 
one in the church had been thrown into utter con- 
sternation, by the unexpected freak of my Lady 
Anne. The parson looked down upon his book, in 
dismay; Ralph Digwell groaned in spirit at the 
perversity of the bride, and, like squire Richard, in 
Vanburgh’s comedy, “ thought she was not too big 
to be whipped.” The bridemaidens tittered : the 


























was (in his own opinion, at least) the most im- 
portant person present, and certainly the most to 
be envied, as he stood in all the glories of a bran 
new black coat, purchased upon the speculation of 
the noble bridegroom’s anticipated donation, hold- 
ing a huge open prayer-book, and literally panting 
‘0 pronounce the final amen, which he always con- 
sidered the most consequential word in the service 
of matrimony. There was a dead hush in the 
rp for the bridegroom had already signified 
us Sssent, in answer to that important question, 


bridemen elevated their eye-brows, and stared. 
The elders of the bride’s family were ashamed to 
look the bridegroom’s friends in the face, after the 
insult they had received in the person of the 
Marquis, from their wayward young relation, for 
which they began to offer apologies in the most 
doleful tone imaginable. 

But what did the bride the meantime? Truly, the 
bride did the wisest thing that she could do, under 
such circumstances: for she fairly walked out of 
the church, through the door opposite to that by 





“Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded 





which she entered it; and, exerting all the speed 
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with which youth and love could inspire her, she) 
hurried through the church-yard, and, passing! 
through the wicket-gate of communication, entered | 
that adjoining, where she was met, and rapturously 
greeted, by an elegant young man, who, it 1s) 
scarcely necessary to explain, was no other than! 
her favored lover, the Viscount Beauchamp. By) 
him she was immediately conducted into the church 
of St. Agnes, where also a white-robed priest stood | 
in readiness at the altar, book in hand, seconded by 
Ralph Digwell’s rival, Peter Pitchpipe. There, 
too, were assetnbled the fair sisters of the Viscount, | 
prepared to officiate as bridemaids, and his younger | 
brother, who obligingly undertook to give away the | 
bride. No explanation was necessary; for it was 
all a preconcerted plan, arranged through the 
agency of Lucy Pitchpipe, the parish clerk’s| 
daughter, who filled the post of waiting-maid to! 
Lady Anne. 

No time was consumed in idle compliments ;| 
and, without so much as pausing for the bride ad 
recover her breath, the minister commenced the| 
marriage-service, in which he used such laudable | 
dispatch, that the enraged father and rejected bride-| 
groom only entered the church in time to hear Lady 
Anne pronounce as decided an “ J will,” as she had 
before an “ I will not.”’ 

‘| forbid the marriage! Proceed at your peril,” 
vociferated the Earl, “ I will disinherit you,” he 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder. 

‘] was of age yesterday,” said the bride. 

« With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
pursued the lover-bridegroom, with a look of 
unutterable tenderness: and the Earl had the 
mortification of witnessing the conclusion of the 
spousal rites. The Marquis, seeing no reason for 
his doing the same, flung himself into the elegant 
travelling-carriage which he had provided for a very 
different occasion, and shouted to the post-lads to 
take the white and silver cockades out of their hats, 
and drive off. Ralph Digwell stood looking after 
him, with a rueful countenance; while the melan- 
choly conviction, ‘no hopes of golden fees to-day,”’ 
smote upon his heart, and he began to cast about in 
his mind how his new black coat was to be paid 
for, there being no present prospect of a death in 
his patron’s family ; and he reflected, with a bitter 
pang of envy, upon the superior good fortune of 
his rival, Peter Pitchpipe. 

With respect to the proceedings of the higher 
powers on this extraordinary business, be it known, 
that the Earl Fitz-Aymer talked loudly and angrily ; 
and the bride, who knew her cue, listened patiently 
till all his sayings were exhausted. She was then) 
all duty and submission. The bridegroom was as 
conciliatory as the husband of a heiress ought to 
be. The lady mother temporised, as lady mothers 
generally do on such occasions, and at length 
mollitied the wrath of her offended lord, by remind- 
ing bin of the admirable geographical situation of | 
the estates of Lord Deepdale and himself, for a} 
marriage between their heirs. He acknowledged | 
the propriety of the remark; and the thought struck | 
him, at the same moment, that, considering the | 
resolute temper of Lady Anne, it was very well | 
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equal, offered to make all proper settlements upon 
her, he at length determined to shake hands with 
his noble neighbor, and bestowed a sort of sulky 
benediction on the newly-wedded pair, which he 
qualified with an intimation that he should expect 
them to proceed to the continent, and reside there 
for a twelvemonth at least, as his friend the Marquis 
of Greystock would consider himself very dis. 
honorably treated if he were to be publicly re. 
conciled to them before that period. The happy 
pair readily agreed to this arrangement; but the 
term of their banishment was very considerably 
shortened by the marriage of the Marquis of Grey. 
stock, who, in a fit of bachelor desperation, took 
to wife his chaplain’s pretty sister, who made him 
one of the happiest elderly gentlemen in the 
peerage, and perfectly consoled him for the affron 
he had received from Lady Anne Fitz-Aymer. 








ORIGINAL. 
The Water Kelpie’s Song. 
Ir was a superstition of the ancient Scotch, that 
the Water Kelpie, or Evil-Spirit of the Waters, 
enticed sailors to destruction by her songs. 


Away o’er the blue wave— 
Away o’er the sea— 
In the ocean’s deep cave 
There’s a home for me! 
They’re built upon coral—its beautiful halls, 
And blithe waves the sea-weed around its walls. 
A skull is its dome, 
And dry bones are its wall— 
By the ocean’s foam 
Well bleached are they all! 
And the pear! is there—and the glistening shell, 
"Tis a beautiful home—and I love it well. 
And a skeleton stands 
At the open door, 
And his fellows in bands 
Glide over the floor. 
Oh! think ye they are not a glorious sight, 
With their waving arms, and their bones so white! 
And where once the dark eye, 
In its socket lay, 
The ocean’s gay fire-fly 
Sends forth its ray. 
They're wreathed with pear] in that ocean home, 
And their mantles are made of the sea’s white foam. 
When the wind comes to lash, 
To fury the wave, 
When the red lightning flash, 
And the thunder’s rave— 
Then gaily we dance and gaily we'll sing, 


For we know that the storm new guests will bring | 


Wilt come to my sea cave? 
A garland I'll twine, 

On thy white brows to wave, 
With pearls shall it shine. 
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There are coral beds in the Kelpie’s home, 
There are couches of shell beneath her dome. 
And the ocean’s swell, 
Is our music there, 
The bold ship’s knell— 
And the shriek of despair! 


that she had not contracted an alliance which| And we welcome each comer with joy and glee, 


offered no such local advantages; and, as the 
Earl of Deepdale, who was in every respect his| 


| C 


ome thither then sailor! we'll welcome thee. 
Deerfield, Mass., June 1835. J, W- 
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[7 The publisher is indebted to the kindness of 
Mrs. 8. Cuarman, for the original manuscript copy 
of the address, As sPOKEN by her, on the occasion of 
her farewell benefit, at the Park Theatre, on the 
evening of the 18th June. The address differs 
materially from the one which has appeared in 
many of the papers of this city, purporting to have 


been delivered by Mrs. Chapman. . 





Farewell Address, 


AS SPOKEN BY MRS. 8S. CHAPMAN. 


Tuanks gentle friends! here dies the actor’s art ; 
Away with mockery now—behold my heart: 


I come to thank you—'tis an honest task 
The grateful spirit needs no painted mask. 


When first my voice within these walls arose, 


; Its trembling accents spoke not of repose ; 


It had no Herald-trump—no sounding Fame, 


 Ushered by Fear alone, it humbly came, 
~ You smiled, and blessed with strength, its nerve- 


less tone, 
And made at once both heart and voice your own; 
It falters now—would that its notes could tell, 
The heavy grief which clouds the heart’s ‘farewell.’ 


It is alas! the Actor’s hopeless lot, 

‘To strut his hour’—to pass—and be forgot— 

Must I so soon this cruel tribute pay ? 

Take with myself all memory away ? 

Fain would I hope that heart’s so warm as these 

Might sometimes think of her who aimed —‘ to 
please’— 

Who labored much—and gloried while she strove 


 Justly to wear the garland which you wove. 


And oh! when Time and Absence dull the scene, 
And throw their misty veil o'er what has been, 


> Should aught upon this mimic world restore— 


Back to your thought my errant form once more; 

And should some heart to whom my name is dear— 

Half-sighing whisper— would that she were here !’ 

Although between us dashed an ocean’s foam, 

Tho’ stranger lands had made their wilds my home, 

Tho’ leagues unnumbered, space, and void, were 
there, 

Methinks my soul would hear that friendly pray’r, 

And mem’ry floating o’er the magie strain, 

Would bear me back to dwell with you again. 


Proudly my heart declares allegiance here, 

Here are my friends—my country—men most dear. 
Alas! my spirit sadly owns the thrall 

Which barred its soarings to be worthy all. 


(To the stage. ) 
The mimic scene—the gay illusion’s o’er— 
Adieu the stage—we part to meet no more— 


( To the audienee. ) 
But Wwhere-so-e’er—my star of life shall guide, 
From you and yours my thoughts cannot divide, 

nd oh!—my Friends—if words contained a spell 
My last should be—‘ Gop BLEss rou aLt’—farewell ! 


FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
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ORIGINAL, 


To MissS..«- 


One smile from thy beauty, one sigh fromthy breast 
Would awaken the dream of those moments of rest, 
That have passed like the leafonthe eddying stream, 
Or the vision of sleep in a fair fleeting dream. 


Oh, breathe not my faults! bethey many or few, 

Let them pass unobserved like the tremulous dew, 
That sparkles with brilliance on rose bud and leaf, 
Or the tear drop that falls in the noments of grief. 


The cause of my errors will forever be mine, 

But with the voice of the heartless oh, mingle not 
thine, 

Or whisper my follies to the careless and vain, 

To pass like a zephyr o’er a desolate plain. 


The tide of affliction like the freshet may flow, 
O’er the beauties of earth in their verdure and glow ; 
But the sunshine of heaven restore to their bloom 
As flowers that wither and fade o'er thetomb. 


And oh! let the sunshine of heaven be mine, 
As I gaze on your face which I long to call mine, 
Let its bright beams illumine before it may set, 
And cherish the hope that I ne’er will forget. 


Then farewell forever those fears of my heart, 
With joy and with pleasure I’}) bid them depart, 
As the smile of affection illumines your face. 
And your image forever’s engraved in its place. 


J.C. H. 








Woman’s Tears. 


On! what are woman’s tears! 

When they arise from fancied woe, 

The ocean’s waves—that waste and wide, 

Bear worthless weed—in restless tide, 
They have their ebb and flow. 


Oh ! what are woman’s tears ! 

If from the fount of gentle love— 

The dew-drops of the blessed morn, 

Kiss’d by Heaven’s breath as soon as born, 
As meet for realms above. 


Oh! what are womans tears! 

If pour’d in scorn and wounded pride— 

A torrent from a mountain source, 

That, pent a moment, rends its course, 
And spreads a ruin wide. 


Oh! what are woman’s tears! 

If thankful joy the flood compels— 

They fall but like the gentle rain, 

That blesseth and is blest again, 
And fills the sacred wells, 


Oh ! what are woman’s tears ! 

The one soft tear impity sped— 

Pearl beyond price, the crystal gem, 

That shines in Mercy’s diadem. 
And such as Angel's shed. 
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« Waar adreary spot!” exclaimed Edward Gra- cate vein, and almost every feeling and emotio 
ham, as he gazed around him—* Nature, when she |apparent. Her hair was of a fine glossy golden 
threw her spring robe over Vermont, seemsto have | hue, and her expressive eyes bright grey. The 
forgotten this place.” But Graham was wrong— |dress of this young Vermontese was very simple, 
Nature had once rendered this forest as beautiful | consisting of a calico frock, straw hat, and white 
as any in that fertile state; but the hand of man | muslin cape. Whether he was in an uncommo 
had been there, and now a once extensive range | 
of noble hemloek and pine trees, presented to the | which he beheld her, threw such an inexpressible 
eye, melancholy groups of tall blackened trunks, | 
leafless and branchless. It was in truth a dismal certainly felt he had now seen the fairest of her 
scene, and solitude and desolation dwelt around ; | kind. 
here and there, indeed, a few wild flowers reared Y . Ah!” he said to himself, “ could it but be my 
their brilliant heads from amid the universal gloom, | fate to retire from the world, in one of these rustic 
like fire-flies in the darkness of night. The scene \cottages, with one so pure and fair, then indeed | 
however, was diversified occasionally, by large might hope to be again virtuous and happy. Bu 
tracts in which the trees, severed six feet from the | no,” he added with a sigh, “ such happiness mus 
ground, presented at a distance, the appearance of | pever be for one of my profession. I must everbe 
an army ; the snow’s depth in winter, not admitting | , restless, wretched wanderer, living on the ap. 
the farmer to cut them closer. _plause of a changeful public. Peace and rest ar 

The only beings our young traveller met with, | not for me.” 
in this lonely region, were a few hardy farmers, | Edward was aroused from these reflections, by: 
employed in cutting logs, or driving their wagons | singular noise near him. He looked around fe 
of bark to the bark-mills; and occasionally a drove 
of horses, destined for the markets of Albany, or 
perchance New York. Anxious to quit so cheer-| thoughts. The reptile’s tail stood erect, quivering 
less a scene, Edward urged his horse, and soon| with extreme velocity, preparing to spring on tk 
left it behind him. The view which now greeted | unconscious girl. There was not a moment tobe 
him was beautiful in the extreme. The hill he had | lost: Edward dashed through the fence, and seizing 
ascended was one of those which covered all that | the young girl, bore her from her perilous situation 
part of the state, over which nature had thrown a| some distance. Her companions started up, av 
rich mantle of evergreen. Those patches of rusty | stood looking on in terror and amazement, huddlei 
red which marred the beauty of the green hills, | together, unable to comprehend the scene; like t 
indicated the spots where man, with the aid of fire, | group of frightened deer they looked around timid 
was clearing himself a place to gain a “ habitation | and fearfully, as if uncertain whether to separat 


tlesnake, within a few feet of the fair object of his 














anda name.” But the traces of man were not|and fly, or remain together. Edward, however)” 


read only in destructive characters in this wood- | soon reassured them ; but when they learned ther 


land retreat, for many a pretty village was seen! was a rattlesnake near, with one movement they | 
peeping out from the green valleys, which, with | all gathered up their baskets, bounded over the > 
the glittering stream, rustic bridge, saw-mill, and | fence, and gained the road. Edward had the plese) 
sure of assisting his golden-haired beauty, as sh 
could not step on her injured foot without pais.) 


chureh, formed a lovely and interesting point in 
the landscape ; while with the Verd Mountains on 
one side, and a distant glimmer through the trees, | When she had rejoined her companions, she thank: 
of the blue waves of Champlain on the other, ‘ed Edward with much grace and sweetness, for 





young Graham felt fully compensated for the the service he had done her, and bade him goo |” 


dreary scene he had passed through. morning. 

As Edward gazed around, he was surprised at| “No, no,” said Edward, “ my services are nt 
hearing, in this wild place, the music of gay and | ©V 
happy female voices nearhim. With the curiosity | bring my gig round and take you home.” 


natural to one of his years, he left his gig, walked | He ran off without awaiting her answer, avi 





silently through the trees, and soon came to a large | while he was gone, the young girls held a const: | 
field, over which were groups of young girls, gath- | tation whether she had better accept the offer; but | 


ering strawberries. The fence which bounded this | as her lameness was too great to allow her to walk, 


field, was formed of immense roots, laid side by | and her fears of the snake would not let her remai? 
side, and forming ascreen, through which he gazed | in peace, she allowed herself to be handed in tht F 


unseen, Near him was a group, in the midst of gig. After a drive of a mile, they arrived at bet 
which sat a young girl, who, he learned from their liome: it was a smart two story wooden house 
conversation, had sprained her ancle, and the oth- | painted white, with a red roof, and green windo* 
ers were on the point of returning for a convey- shutters. There was a pretty porch in front, cover 
ance to take her home. She was a lovely being; | ed with honey-suckle and sweet-briar, while lilacs 
her fair complexion rendered apparent every deli-| and white roses bloomed around. They stopped 


romantic mood, or that the interesting situation in _ 
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charm over her, our hero could not decide, but he | 








some time in vain, but at length espied a large rat | 


over yet—you are too lame to walk, and I wilf 
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narrow escape. 


) dinner, have you?” 


) farmer, with true Vermont hospitality ; “ it is pretty 


> here. 


| round,” 
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at the rail fence which bounded the field in front, 
and a little boy ran down from the house, let down 
the bars, and Edward drove through; while the 
horses and colts which ran loose about-the premi- 
ses, came frisking up to greet the new comer. The 
dashing gig, with its glittering brass harness, 
whirled up to the door: an old farmer came out, 
pulled up his collar, turned down the cuffs of his 
coat, and prepared to hand out the lady. ‘ Law- 
ful heart!” he exclaimed, when he beheld his 
daughter alight, “is this you Elizabeth? Why, as 
sure as a gun, | thought it was some grand lady, 
driving up in such style. But how in the name of 
sense did you get in that gig?” 

Elizabeth in a few werds gave her father and the 
group collected round him, an account of her ac- 
cident, and her rescue from the rattle-snake. 


“ By gum!” exclaimed her father, “that was a 
Iam sure I am much obliged to 
you, sir; you have done my gal a rale sarvice, and 
I hope me and mine will always be grateful for it. 
Butcome in. Josiah, take the gentleman’s horse.” 

“ No, I thank you,” said Edward, ‘‘I am going to 
the village.” 

“ Why, what makes you in such a hurry, young 
man! Can't you stop a bit? you han’t been to 


“No.” 
“Well, then, you sha’nt stir a step,’ 


? 


said the 


nigh to one o'clock, and [reckon you will find them 
all done dinner at the village. We should have 
finished ours long ago, had we not waited for Lizzy, 
” He beckoned to a little urchin, with hair 
bleached white by the sun and wind, who stood 
gaping at the group, and he, on a sign from his 
father, sprang with glee into the gig, and drove it 
up tothe barn. The whole party soon after enter- 
ed the house, and seated themselves around the 
table. Besides Elizabeth and her father there were 
her too brothers, and her mother. Mrs. Chapman 
was a good looking woman—her sharp nose, 
bright eyes, and the quick look she threw around 
the room, proclaimed her to young Graham a nota- 
ble housewife, who took care of her goods and 
chattels, advised her husband, and scolded her 
children. 

_ “Wecan’t give you any notions, such as you get 
in the great cities,” said Mr. Chapman, “ but here’s 
some veal of my own raising, and as nice a piece 
of pork as you will see in the states, I warrant 
you. Itismy own curing. Give me such a piece 
of pork as that,” he added, patting it with a knife, 
with the air of a connoiseur, “and a few greens, 
and Idon’t care for any thing else, all the year 


“Indeed it is very superior,” said Edward. “I 
have not seen any thing like it in my travels.” 

“You come from the south, it’s likely,” inquired 
Mr. Chapman. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“ Are you from Albany ?” 

” No, lam not.” 

“ Have they got the new steamboat on the Cham- 
plain yet ? 


a  ! 








“You came across the country from Boston, 
perhaps.” 

Graham, amused by their questions, determined 
to be very laconic; but seeing all eyes turned on 
him at the close of every inquiry, in great anxiety 
to discover where he came from, he concluded to 
take compassion on their curiosity, and answered, 
“T came from New York, and passed through Ben- 
nington, to this place.” 

“ Not on a journey of pleasure to these wild 
parts, I guess.” 

“ You are right—although I do not know a finer 
country to travel through : but I came on business, 
to look at some lands which Mr. Gardiner, of New 
York, is about to purchase. They lie somewhere 
near this next village. I have a letter to a Mr. 
Peabody ; do you know such a person ?” 

“Oh yes, very well. It is our old deacon, I 
reckon. He lives in the town, just opposite Col. 
Bennet’s tavern. Some of my folks will go with 
you to direct you. I would go myself, but lam 
considerable busy, just now.” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said Graham; “I 
have no doubt I shall find it myself.” 

“Elizabeth now placed two pieces of pie on 
each one’s plate, one of currantand one of cherry, 
which Edward tasted with much pleasure, coming 
from such fair hands, in spite of the old lady’s 
ejaculation, that the crust was as hard as Pharoah’s 
heart. A pitcher of cider, and a plate of sage 
cheese, from their own dairy, completed the re- 
past. Fearful of detaining the family from the 
field, Graham arose and asked for his gig. They 
all shook hands with him at parting, urging him to 
ride over often, and take ‘ pot luck’ with them. He 
declined the offer of company, and drove off to 
B The tavern was easily distinguished by 
the immense swinging sign, pourtraying the head 
of Washington. The door stood open, but in vain 
Graham knocked and thumped; no one came. He 
then halloed loudly, and a boy ran to him from a 
cornfield next the house. ‘ There’s no one at 
home,” he said ; we ’m all in the field hoeing, but 
daddy sent me to see what you wanted.” 

“ WhatI want! a pretty question, truly!’ What 
do you think I want, when I drive up to a tavern. 
Put up my horse immediately, and then send your 
father here to see what I want. Why do you not 
unharness him ?—What are you gaping at, you lit- 
tle rascal ?”’ 

“I’m no rascal, sir,” said the boy quietly, and 
putting one hand to the top of the fence, he sprung 
over, and was soon hard at work again. 

Incensed beyond measure, Edward advanced to 
the fence, where there were many at work, and 
called loudly. No one answered, nor did they even 
raise their heads, but continued quietly hoeing, as 
if they heard him not. “ What a set of damned 
uncivil villains you are,” he exclaimed, his wrath 
raised to a great pitch. 

A voice beside him said, in a calm tone—“ My 
good sir, this is not the way to get a favor from free- 
men: we put up with no abuse from strangers 

here.” 

Edward was at once cooled down by this speech. 
He had lived so much among people who are used 








“Indeed I do not know: I did not come that 
way.” 


to indulge in such language to those whom they 
consider beneath them, that he had forgotten he 
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mast use other means to obtain the services of these 
proud freemen. He turned around, and beheld be- 
side hin a tall, stern-looking man, clad in home- 
spun clothes, and wearing a large black broad- 
brimmed hat. 

“I believe I have been too hasty,” said Graham. 
But would it not provoke the patience of a saint, 
to have one’s horse driven from five o’clock in the 
morning, and not be able to get anyone to put him 
up.” 

« They will readily serve you,” said the stranger, 
“if you will request them in a civil way.” 

* Request them !” replied Edward, with a sneer ; 
“ ButI have forgotten, I must in this country think 
it a favor to be attended, even in a tavern.” 

“In this case it is a favor. Col. Bennet, the 
owner of this house, is quite a rich and indepen- 
dent man. Half the village belongs to him, and 
he keeps tavern principally to oblige those who 
pass through the town, and the committees, town- 
meetings, etc. There is not travelling enough to 
support a man who has no other profession, and 
now that Col. Bennet has offered his house fur the 
purpose, his sons think they are obliging those they 
serve. They are likely lads, and never refuse to do 
any thing for civil folks.” 

“ Well, well!” said Edward impatiently, “I 
stand corrected. Have the goodness, sir, to pre- 
sent my humble compliments tothe most worship- 
ful Colonel, and ask him if he will be so extremely 
condescending as to permit one of his august sons 
to give my horse some oats.” 

The stranger smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
advanced to the fence, and soon arranged all to 
their satisfaction. Col. Bennet, who was hoeing 
in his shirt sleeves, now took up his waistcoat and 
coat, wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
came forward, followed by the boy. “ Good day, 
Colonel,” said Edward, holding out his band, «I 
am a stranger here, and wish to remain a few days. 
Can you accommodate me in your house ?” 

“Why yes,” said Colonel Bennet, frankly shak- 
ing hands with him, “ [rather guess [ can.” 

“ Thank you, sir; [have two more favors to ask. 
Will you be so good as to let my horse be taken 
care of, and then direct me toone Deacon Peabody, 
who lives in this village, I think.” 

“Why, Lreckon that wo'nt give me much trou- 
ble,” said the military Boniface, with a grin, “ for 
he’s standing along side of you.” Edward shook 
hands smilingly with the deacon, and soon pro- 
duced his letters. Deacon Peabody requested 


grew up around him. In course of time he became 
smitten with the charms of the minister’s daughter, 
married her, and soon after arrived at the honors of 
adeaconship. His family soon became too large 
for his small cottage, and he determined to build 


honor to his taste and wealth. 
which our traveller was now approaching. It was 
a double wooden house, painted white; over the 
door was a tasteful fan sash, which, with the side. 
lights, were lined with bright colored house-paper, 


which gave the house quite a dashing appearance, 





through B . 


his lordly mansion was quite finished ; for the good 
man’s ideas were so vast that he made the house 
too large, and thusexpended all that had been ap. 
propriated to building the whole. 
there were many things left unfinished until money 


the flashing doorway was without porch or steps, 


standing the deacon’s large family. The from 
parlor, into which Edward was shown, looked very 
comfortable and neat. ‘There was a gay ingrain 
carpet on the floor—chairs highly gilded, each er- 
hibiting on the back, landscapes of the country— 
a looking-glass, part of which was painted to re 
presenta shepherdess and sheep—dimity curtains 


board and table shone like silver, while on the for 
mer figured a row of bright tumblers and pitchers, 


worked by the fair hands of the deacon’s mother 
in-law. The deacon, as he ushered in his guest, 


his parlor was furnished as well as any in the 


and he might be pardoned for a slight degree of 
pride on the subject. 

Graham sat talking with the deacon until five 
o'clock, when the daughter of his host entered 
to say that tea was on the table. 
conducted into a back room, which was furnished 
very much as the one he had left, except that the 





carpet was no foreign importation; it was spu?, 


Graham to step over and take a social dish of tea | colored, and woven by the mistress of the mansio0. 
with his family; so bidding adieu to Colonel Ben-| This lady was occupied pouring tea when they 


net, they crossed the road to the deacon’s house. 

Recompense Peabody was the tenth son of a 
Connecticut farmer. As they grew up, these lads 
were smitten with a spirit of emigration, and nearly 
all left the parental roof for a larger field of labor. 
Recompense wandered to Vermont, and hired him- 
self out to clear lands, hew logs, or occasionally to 
work at the sawmills. He made a small sum this 
way, and was soon able to buy a few acres of wild 
land for himself. Here he built a log cabin, and 
set up a potash establishment. Being very indus- 
trious, economical, and enterprising, he soon real- 
ized a small fortune, and was looked up to by all, 


entered, but arose to give Edward a kind, although 
rather a grave welcome. Her daughters and sons 
were around her, but so very reserved that Edward, 


versation, except with the father. Their gravity 
did not arise, however, from pride, or any inhospr 
table feeling, as they were all very anxious to help 
him to the good things around him, and loaded bis 
plate with strawberries and cream, with cucul 
bers, pies, cake, and rye bread. 

Mahitable, the eldest daughter. was a rosy 





cheeked girl, and the only one of the race wh? 
seemed to know what it was tosmile. The rs 


as one of the great mea of the town which rapidly } bility of the whole family appeared centered ™ Ff 


Alas! the deacon’s funds came to an end before © 


gaudy with blue and red gilding, and on the Jatter | 
reposed the family bible, covered with canvas, | 


town; besides, it was the fruit of his own Jabor, |” 












one which would eclipse all in the town, and do ~ 
This was the house — 


Curtains of the same, hung before each window, © 


and excited the admiration of all who passed — 


Pee a 


Accordingly, | 


should be more plenty. The most conspicuous de- ra 
falcation occurred at the entrance of the house, for 


and the family were obliged to enter and leave the | ; 
mansion on a board. Some of the rooms were up | 
furnished, but they could be weil spared notwith 


“at 


with deep netting and fringe: the mahogany side 


are ow. he 


looked around him with an air of satisfaction, for | 


. 
‘ 
’ 


i 


Edward was 


a 


vitae, 


afier several attempts, gave up all thoughts of con F 
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» girl as ever. 
long and elaborate grace, and soon after, Edward 






her. She was always full of merriment. Her 
mouth was puckered up, as if to retain her gaiete 
de ceur, and atthe first humorous speech or ludi- 
crous incident, she burst out with laughter. The 
grave deacon was constantly restraining her mirth, 
but the words— Mahitable, my dear! don’t be so 
noisy, child!” had been ejaculated eighteen years 
in vain: she was the same light-hearted, boisterous 
After tea the deacon pronounced a 


took his departure. 
In this place young Graham remained many 


_ weeks. His business was all arranged to his satis- 


faction, yet still he lingered. To him, who had 
been a rover in all quarters of the world, and lived 
in the artificial circles of cities, there was a charm 
in the quiet manners and simple habits of the in- 


7 habitants of these green valleys, which brought a 


soothing peace to his heart, to which it had long 
been astranger; and he deferred his departure 


> from day to day, dreading more and more to return 


to his former home and associates. But would 
Edward search to the bottom of his heart, there 
was another reason for his protracted stay—one 
which he dared not confess to himself. The lovely 


’ and gentle Elizabeth had woven a chain around 


him which he found it now difficult to break. In 
all their little excursions he was sure to be with 


> her, and the pleasure she found in his society was 


one charm which bound him to her. Edward was 
so superior, she thought, to all around her—and 
then, he drove her out in such a pretty gig, and 
talked so amusingly of the gaieties and wonders of 


_ the southern cities, that poor Elizabeth soon found 


herself wishing fortune had cast her lot in such 
happy places, and given her such a companion. 

One morking, Edward asked Mabhitable if she 
would go out with him, and take tea at Mrs. Chap- 
man’s. Mahitable smoothed her jolly face down 
toa solemn length, and said—* You surely forget, 
this is Saturday.” 

“Oh true—I did not remember your Sunday be- 
gins on Saturday evening ; but will you go to-mor- 
row?” 

“Oh, willingly, as Lizzy has just sent for us all, 
and for you. She expects a little party.” 

The next morning, Edward accepted a seat in 
the deacon’s wagon, and they drove to church. 
When there, he looked anxiously around for the 
Chapmans’ wagon, and svon espied it, with its 
empty row of rush-bottomed chairs, fastened, with 
many others, under a large tree. He entered the 
meeting house, and was soon in his favorite seat, 
where he might have a view of the choiristers, 
ainong whom Elizabeth always sat. After the 
prayer, singing commenced; Elizabeth stood up 
with the others, but accidentally encountering the 
admiring gaze of Graham, the blood rushed over 
her fair face—her voice faltered—and after vainly 
endeavoring to rally, she sat down in confusion, 
and the singing went on without her. 

“What can this agitation mean?” said Edward, 
mentally. «J have often observed it lately. Can 1 
have obtained an interest in the heart of this sweet 
girl? Oh! if it might be possible, then indeed I 
could hope for happiness. But no!—-her parents 
Would never consent to give her to an actor—one 
who belongs, as they say, to the devil’s house. And 
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can I deceive her? no, no! I must fly from her 
ere it be too late. I must return to my usual haunts, 
and continue on my wretched career alone.” The 
service ended, and all left the meeting house to 
employ the intervening half hour in strolling or 
eating. Edward remained behind, in his seat, 
plunged in gloomy reflexions. From these he was 
soon aroused by Mahitable, who came to say her 
mother was quite unwell, and they were going 
home with her in their wagon, but that the Chap- 
man family would take him home. 

« No, no,” he answered, “ I cannot stay—indeed 
Ican’t! Take me with you.” 

“Why, what on ’arth’s the matter?” said Ma- 
hitable ; ‘‘why must you go?’ Oh, now I see; I 
guess you are afraid of getting no dinner; but 
Mrs. Chapman has brought a great pot-pie, and lots 
of gingerbread, and told me to send you to eat with 
them. Poor thing! it’s no wonder you are so set 
on going, when you are so hungry.” Mahitable, 
laughing heartily, dragged him to the door, and in 
spite of his remonstrances, and her father’s solemn 
“ Mahitable! my dear!” she succeeded in leading 
him to the great tree under which the Chapmans 
were taking their luncheon. 

“ Well, it’s my fate, I see,” thought Graham ; 
and with this salvo to his conscience, he soon found 
himself strolling among the grave stones, with 
Elizabeth on his arm. ‘‘ What an interesting sight 
it is,” he observed, ‘‘to see so many pious wor- 
shippers sitting together under the trees, enjoying 
their frugal meal. It reminds me of a party of 
pilgrims, who have come from afar, to visit the 
shrine of some favorite saint.” 

“There is a great difference,” said Elizabeth, 
“ between our plain meeting house, with its pine 
pulpit and seats, and those splendid temples we 
read of. And the dresses also—what contrast be- 
tween the loose flowing robes of the pilgrims and 
the homespun coats of our people. The dissimi- 
larity of the two faiths is as great. The one, all 
simplicity and purity—the other, gorgeous magni- 
ficence. The one, worshipping God alone—the 
other bending the knee to man.” 

Edward smiled at the little puritan, as he called 
her, but the bell now summoned them all to the 
meeting, where a short and simple service closed 
the devotions of the day. Chairs, wagons and 
horses now received their burdens, and every one 
took his way to his rural home. When they ar- 
rived at the deacon’s house, Edward found Mahita- 
ble expecting him; and leaving Mr. Chapman’s 
wagon, he assisted her and her sister into her fa- 
ther’s old rattling chaise, and followed after as 
their driver. When they arrived, the house pre- 
sented quite an animated appearance. Young 
people were strolling about, or swinging under the 
apple trees, while on the porch sat the old ladies, 
knitting ; for the sun was down and the Sabbath 
ended. On the steps, or under the trees, were 
groups of elders, ‘‘ whose talk was of ploughs and 
oxen,” and whose thoughts were divided between 
the sermon they had heard, and the waving fields 
of grain over which their eyes wandered. Ehiza- 
beth never looked so lovely to Edward as on this 
evening. Her dress was simple white, and a few 
wild scarlet columbines were tastefully placed in 
her hair. Never did poor Edward feel himself so 
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much in love, and he determined to do his best to|this engagement. Had I known it, I would have 
win her. They were all summoned to tea, and acted differently, but now, let those be to blame © 
were agreeably surprised, to find a long table | who saw me approach the danger, without one | 
arranged on a smooth grassy spot, behind the | friendly warning.” 

house. The table was spread with the oe paran As Edward rapidly uttered this, Mahitable sat 
of a wealthy Vermont farmer—tea and coffee, | gazing on him, in silent amazement. She had 
cakes, pies, piles of smoking indian corn, baked- | seen that Edward admired Elizabeth, but this was 


pears, stemed cheries, etc. etc. During tea, the | very natural, and supposing he knew of her en. 


deacon observed, “1 never see our young folks | gagement to Theodore, she did not imagine he 
assemble together, without regretting the absence | cherished warmer feelings. Nay, when the simple 
of Theodore Howard. Does any one know when creature saw them so often together in earnest | 
he is expected? Noone knew. Leonidas Bennet | conversation, she thought it probable that Elizabeth | 
leaned behind Edward, and whispered to Mahitable, was making her new friend, a confidant of her | 

“ask Elizabeth, I calculate she knows.” attachment. ‘ Well, I’m proper sorry,” she said~ 


« No, no,” said Mahitable, “ she will not like it.” | ‘It is hard, if you love her, to have her marry | 


The deacon, however, was not so considerate, | another.” 
his mouth was drawn aside with ademure smile,| ‘“ Marry another!—I assure you I have no such 
and looking across to Elizabeth he said, “ There is | intentions, I mean to have an explanation to-mor. 


one here, who could tell, Lam sure, Lizzy can in-|row, and if that sweet girl loves me as I think she J 


form us if she chooses.” Elizabeth’s neck and | does, she shall be mine, in spite of Theodore.” 

face were flushed with crimson, but raising her} “ For gracious sake! you will not think of mak. 
eyes, she caught Edward’s eager inquiring glance, |ing mischief—You do not know how Theodore 
the blood rushed back again to her heart and left | loves her, I am sure it would break his heart to los 
her deadly pale. Nods and winks went round the | her—I should be sorry to have any harm come to 


table, and all seemed full of merry fancies except | him, he is so good and kind and gentle—he isas | 7 


Edward. likely a young man as ever you saw—they think 
“ Who was Theodore? what relation did he |all the world of him at college, and then he is the 
stand in to Elizabeth?” He had before observed | pet of all the village. Elizabeth must love him— J 
her agitated when his name was mentioned, and | She cannot change her mind so soon. Ah! Mr F 
now he sat silent and miserable and doubting. |Graham, if you could read his poetry you would 
After tea, he in vain endeavored io engage the love him yourself, and never dream of such cruelty 
attention of Elizabeth. She was grave, nay sad, |asto try to get her heart from him. He would 
and evidently avoided him. When Mahitable pro- |just slink away under some green tree, and lay bis 
posed to depart, Edward joyfully agreed, as he was | head down and die.” ‘Tears rolled down Mahite 
anxious to have the doubts which troubled him | ble’s cheeks. 
cleared away, and as soon as they were seated in | Edward did not answer her, but maintained dur 


the chaise he asked Mahitable who “Theodore |ing the remainder of the ride a gloomy silence. F 
Howard was?” Sometimes as the idea of the gentle loving Thee F 


“« He is the son of the widow Howard, who lives | dore rose before him, he determined to leave B— ff 
in that small red house at the foot of the hill.” at once, aye, although it would break his hear: 
“ Well, but where is he—what kind of a young | strings—but the image of Elizabeth in all her grace 
man was he—tell me all about him.” and sweetness came before him, and with it, came 
“ Mercy to me! how your tongue runs, I declare | the conviction that her heart was his alone, and all 
it goes like a saw-mill. Theodore has been | his honorable resolves were effaced. 
at Harvard college many years, but has now gone| ‘The next afternoon Elizabeth brought her sewing 
to the South where he bas been offered a professor- | and made Mahitable a friendly visit. Edwari 
ship in a college, but I think he is to be home espied her, from his window, and was soon over 
in the fall, to be married.” there, her coldness had worn away, but there was 
“'To whom is he to be married,” said Edward | sadness, a subdued tenderness in her bright grey 
almost gasping for breath.” — eyes, which convinced Edward he had nothing © 
Dear me how you drive—you'll be off the bridge | fear. That evening, he walked home with her, 
in the ereek if you do not mind.”— and by the light of the lover’s moon, told her all bis 
“ He'll be married to Elizabeth Chapman to be | love, and all his sorrow. 
sure.” Elizabeth drew her hand from his, covered het 
The start Edward made almost drew the horse on | face and burst into tears. “Oh! you must no 
his haunches. “ ‘To Elizabeth,” he said in a low |talk thus to me,” she said, “I cannot hear you- 
hoarse tone. for—for, | am engaged to another.” 
“Why la! yes. They have beenengaged these | “I have heard,” said Edward, “ something of 4 
four years, did’nt you know it.”’ childish engagement, many years ago; but dearest 
“ Know it—how should 1. No one ever did me | Elizabeth, the heart must go with the hand, and 
the kindness to tell me.” you will not have the cruelty to tell me you lov 
“ You must have seen my deep devotion to her, | this absent Theodore more than me.” She raised 
then why did you not act the friend’s part ere it| her eyes, and as Edward gazed into their sof 
was too late. And she too—ha!” he exclaimed | depths, he saw that Theodore’s hope had gone.” 
giving the horse a cut which sent the old chaise| She turned away and clasped her hands, “Oh! 
skipping over the ruts. “She knew I loved her, | I dare not—may not love you, for now Iam pl 
and she never told me. It is plain, she loves me, |to him and must not break my vow.” 


and Theodore is forgotten. Then what to me is| “ But would you deceive him dearest. Think 
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you not, when he has discovered your heart is not 
with him, as soon he must,—he will not reproach 
you for concealing the truth, ere you had wrecked 
your happiness as well as his.” 

« Reproach, ah no! he is all gentleness, too 
ood, too gentle for me. ‘Theodore! my early 
Elizabeth was no 
arguer, and before they reached her father’s house, 
Edward had convinced her, she was acting most 
rightly and justly, when she consented to write to 
Theodore of her changed feelings, and accept of 
Graham in his place. Edward bade Elizabeth 


£ 


adieu at the gate, and lefther. As she approached 


the house, she perceived her father and mother, 
sitting together on the piazza, a sense of wrong 
came over her, and could she have avoided them, 
she willingly would, but there was no other 
entrance open, so collecting all her composure, 
she ran up the steps— 

“Who came home with you Lizzy,” said her 


father. 
Elizabeth answered in a low voice, “ Mr. Gra- 


~ ham,”—and was going on. 


“ Stop my child,” he said, ‘“ I have something to 
say to you—Sit down a moment.” 

Dreading what was coming, Elizabeth sank down 
in a dark corner, and prepared for the worst, 


_ “what I wanted to say was,” said Farmer Chap- 


man, “I don’t think it quite right in you, who are 
engaged to Theodore Howard, to be junketting 
about with this young stranger so much—I know he 


is very clever, and very likely, and it is well enough 
to walk with him sometimes, but to be always about 
- with him, sets folks a talking, and I reckon, if 


Theodore was to hear it, he would think very hard 
of you. Itis very nateral for you to be pleased 


_ with his company—and its very nateral for him to 
' select my child out of all the gals in the town, but 
) you ought not to permit so much attention from him, 


as you are all but the wife of Theodore Howard.” 
Mr. Chapman was going on, with what he thought 
a necessary parental check, when he was inter- 
rupted by the deep sobs of his daughter. Her 
mother kindly threw her arms around her and 
drew her to her bosom, while her father exclaimed, 
“Why Lizzy what’s the matter? I did not mean 
to hart your feelings I have said too much perhaps, 
but I know all young gals will be giddy.” 

“Oh! father! it is too late,” cried the unhappy 
Elizabeth—« I must tell all—my engagement with 
Theodore is broken, and I have promised to marry 
Mr. Graham.” Her mother withdrew her arms 
from her with a groan. 

“Elizabeth,” said Mr. Chapman, in a severe tone. 
“Tt cannot be—I never can believe a child of mine 
can be so base; what! break your engagement 
with Naomi Howard’s son—give up one who has 
loved you so long, for an acquaintance of a few 
months !”” 

“T cannot help it,” sobbed Elizabeth, “I love 
Theodore no longer.” 

“Well, I'll be darned,” exclaimed her father, 
stamping with his foot, until he made the piazza 
shake. « If lever know’d fickleness equal to this, 
what do you know of this man; he may be a vaga- 
ee you'll kill Theodore—I am ashamed of 

ou ” 


“ Dear Hezekiah!” interposed Mrs. Chapman, 


“You know the affections can’t be controlled. I 
am sorry for Theodore’s disappointment, and I am 
sorry for the blame Lizzy will get; but what we 
can’t cure we must endure, you know, so we must 
make the best of it. He is a young man, who has 
been well educated, his connexions are very gen- 
teel, and heis very rich.” 

“ You are all alike—for a little money you would 
break the hearts of all your friends. I declare I 
have a great mind to pull up stakes, and go live 
with the Indians, they would behave much bet- 
ter.” 

«¢ Well, but husband, this Mr. Graham is so much 
above, what we had a rightto expect for our daugh- 
ter.” 

“TI don’t care if he was General Washington him- 
self, and General Stark to boot, she sha’nt have 
him. I will not give my consent to such scandalous 
parjury.” So saying, the honest Vermonter stump- 
ed into the house, and marched off to bed. The 
mother and daughter held a long and interesting 
conversation, the result of which was, they had en- 
tered into a holy alliance to resist the old man, @ 
Voutrance, and do their very best to promote the 
match between Elizabeth and Edward. 

When Graham called the next morning he found 
Mrs. Chapman and Elizabeth alone. Mr. Chap- 
man went out early to work in the fields, leaving 
word, “if that pranking Yorker came, he should 
be sent home with a flea in bis ear.” Mrs. Chap- 
man, had been very much pleased with the cle- 
gance of Edward’s dress and manner, and now in 
anticipation of Elizabeth’s brilliant prospects, she 
entered readily into all their plans, and promised 
to soften her husband in their favor. This she 
found no easy task. But at last, asthe poor man 
said, continual dropping wore away the stone, and 
weary of a long system of little torments, and star- 
tled by hints that his obstinacy would lead toa 
clandestine marriage, or perhaps really alarmed 
by his daughter’s miserable looks, his resistance 
became gradually less and less, until he finally in- 
timated, that although he could not give his consent 
he would not oppose it,and Elizabeth espoused the 
wanderer Edward Graham. 


One fine afternoon about three weeks after the 
wedding, the happy couple sallied out for a stroll. 
Mrs. Chapman was sitting in the parlor with Ma- 
hitable Peabody, and Mercey Wayland, the bride- 
maid, who had come from Montpelier to attend 
the marriage, when the latter suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Dear me! what a spruce young man is riding up 
the road. I have not seen such a fine young gen- 
tleman this long while. Gracious! I declare he is 
coming here—I must give my curls a look.” So 
saying, she ran to the glass, to re-arrange the wild 
blue lupins, she had placed in her light tresses. 
Surprised to hear no observations from her com- 
panions, she turned around, and saw them gazing 
on each other in evident consternation. 


At length Mrs. Chapman spoke—‘ Theodore 
is not coming here, sure—Is he Mahitable.” 


“My gracious! yes—he has tied his horse to the 
rails, Now he springs over, and now comes smi- 
lingly up to the house—he cannot have heard of her 
marriage—what is to be done !” 





“Tam sure, I cannot tell,” said Mrs. Chapman 
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ina disconsolate tone. It will break the poor boy’s 
heart.” 


The footsteps of the unconscious Theodore were | 
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on him, he felt, but it was some moments ere he 
comprehended, that Elizabeth, his own swee 
Elizabeth no longerloved him. She had abandop. 


now ascending the steps—he opened the door, ed him—she was married to another. How could 


came in, looked gaily round the room, and then ad-| 


vancing to Mrs. Chapman, shook her heartily by 
the hand. 

“ Where is Elizabeth,” he asked eagerly, while 
a smile of happiness played over his handsome 
features. 

“ The dear girl is well I hope.” There was si 
lence for afew moments. Mrs. Chapman wastoo 
much overcome to speak—she saw their letters has 
passed him on the road, that Elizabeth’s marriage 
was unknown to him, and feared the effect of too 
sudden announcement of the mournful truth. At 
length Mahitable answered faintly, “ Elizabeth is 
well,” 

“ But where is she,” demanded the impatient 
lover. ‘Your looks tell me there is something 
dreadful to relate—speak at once, be she ill or dead 
tell me, and I will try to bear it firmly.” 

Mercey, who had sat in amazementat the scene, 
for she knew not who Theodore was, seeing them 
turn away, as if loth toanswer the poor young man, 
said hastily—“« Mahitable, why do you not speak; 
you know Elizabeth is well, she has gone out to 
walk with her husband.” 

Young Howard had turned to her with a flush of 
joy, when she assured him, his Elizabeth was well, 
but when the last unexpected, and overwhelming 
sentence met his ear, hd seemed by some horrid 
enchantment, turned from a being glowing with 
health and love, to acold and motionless, and sense- 
less statue. He uttered no exelamation—he did not 
fall, but stood with his fixed eyes glaring on poor 
Mercey, until she turned from him, with a shudder 
of afright. 

“Oh! what have I done to him!—What is the 
matter with him,” she screamed. “ He is struck 
dead, go to him.” 

At last the unhappy young man spoke—but with 

a voice so changed, that all in the room shuddered 
when its death-like tones came o'er theirear. “Is 
it true,” he said,—“‘has Elizabeth married anoth- 
er!” 
The sobs of Mrs. Chapman was the only answer 
he received. She had loved Theodore as a son, 
and the sight of the misery which she had in a mea- 
sure brought to his youthful heart, nearly overpow 
ered her. ‘Theodore turned to go towards her, but 
he staggered, and fell violently back against the 
wall. 

“Oh! my own unhappy boy,” cried Mrs. Chap- 
man, running towards him. “ This has killed him, 
I know it has.” 

“ Leave me," he said, gently pushing her away, 
“Lam but a poor weak boy. I shall be better soon. 
I will go out a while.” 

Mrs. Chapman begged him to stay, or let her go 
with him—he answered not, but pressing both 
hands over his eyes, as if to shut out the world, 
rushed hastily through the house and garden, and 
plunged into a grape vine bower, atthe end of the 
walk. Stunned and blinded by this sudden stroke 
of wretchedness, he vainly endeavored to collect 
his ideas, and compose himself enough to think 
that something dreadful and unexpected had fallen 





one so young and so confiding, bear this weight of 
woe. His arms were tost wildly to Heaven, and 
he walked distractedly about the arbor—that arbor 
where he had often sat so happily with his log 
love, oh, the misery ofthathour. ‘ The heart knoy. 
eth its own litterness.”” Can years of happiness con. 
pensate for one moment of such exquisite anguish, 
In vain he struggles—despair has her iron grasp 
on him, and he cannot escape the burden which is 
bowing him to the earth, 

Voices were now heard in the garden—* Where 
are you going my sweet Elizabeth? The dewis 
heavy, you had better return to the house.” 

“‘T am only going into the arbor for a book,” said 
Elizabeth—* Go in dear husband, I will soon fo. 
low.” 

She entered the bower gaily, and the first object 
which met her eye, was the injured Theodore, 
leaning opposite to her, his arms folded, and his 
head bowed on his breast. She stood gazing fear. 
fully on him, almost hoping it was some dreaddfil 
apparition which would suddenly disappear fron 
her eyes. 
eyes gloomily on her, and said, in a stern sad voice, 


‘© Why do you come here, heartless one! Woull F 


you see the effect of your treachery on your victim 
Would you enjoy the agony of the heart you have 
crushed and trampled on; look at me—are yot 


satisfied—now leave me. Why do you not leav > 


me alone in my misery.” 

The sorrowing Elizabeth did not move—over 
come with grief, she burst into tears, and turning 
from him covered her face with her hands. At the 
sight of the distress of her he still fondly loved, al 
his bitterness lefthim. Theodore sprang toward 
her, and throwing his arms arourd her, exclaimed 
“Forgive me dearest Elizabeth—do forgive me 


[ have cruelly wounded your feelings I know—bu 
You wh} 


scarcely am conscious what I say. 
know too well, with what devotedness I loved you 
how my every thought turned to you, may imagint 
the misery your desertion gives me,—oh, Eliz 
beth!” he exclaimed leaving her, and sinking ont 
bench. “I did love you—deeply love you, and? 
is so hard to meet with this return. 
destroyed me, all the plans I have been building 
all the hopes of future happiness, which cheered 
me in my toils for so long a time, are crushed it 
one moment. But do not weep so—I canno 
bear to see you intears. This has upset me, but! 
shall be stronger soon, Elizabeth!” he said, as bt 
gazed on her, while his deep blue eyes express! 
the greatest anguish, “I now look on you for th 
last time—I must leave you forever. Is this thes 
that rapturous meeting 1 so long anticipated,—#h 
little did I imagine, it would be, only to bid yo 
an eternal adieu.” 

He was rushing from the arbor, when Elizabet! 
cried—“< Theodore, leave me not thus; will yo 
not forgive me; oh! tell me you forgive me, ot! 
cannot be happy.” He turned—pressed her to bt 
heart—passed rapidly through the garden, sprang 
on his horse, and was soon at his mother’s door. 

Mrs. Howard, who had not seen her son for * 











He raised his head slowly, fixed hi J 
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year, was delighted when she found he had re- 
turned, and throwing down her knitting she ran out 
crying, “my dear Theodore! who'd a thought it! 
why sure it can’t be you—come in, come in dear 
oy.” 

Theodore threw his arms around his mother, 
kissed her, then sat down with his head leaning on 
his hand without speaking. 

Mrs. Howard knew her son had heard of the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth, and sitting down mournfully 
| opposite him, she gazed on him in tearful si- 
’ lence. Atlength she said—<SolI see you have 
- heard all about Elizabeth Chapman’s marriage. 
' But don’t grieve about it, come, it a’nt manly tobe 
down-hearted about a faithless girl.” 

Mother,” said Theodore mildly—“ you must 
have patience with me for alittle while. [ama 
weak boy, I know, and this will have its way; it 
was a sudden blow mother, and sometimes I think 
it has broken my heart.” 

Mrs. Howard burst into tears. “Iam sure I 
wish this fellow had been to Guinea before he had 
come here getting Elizabeth's heart away from you, 
but she’s a cruel heartless thing, I cannot bear 

> her.” 

' «Ah mother,” said Theodore, kissing the tears 
from his mother’s cheek, ‘* you must not blame her, 
+ she could not help loving him. It was not her fault. 

You know it would have been wrong in her to mar- 
ry me if she loved another—love another!” he ex- 
’ claimed with an unnatural burst of violence. ‘I 
know her heart, she does not love him; he is rich, 

_ [see it—she has sold herself, for gold and destroy- 
' edme. But she shall not triumph—cold, calcula- 

_ ting being! He shall die—let me go mother. He 

~ shall not live in her smiles, while I am cast aside 

likeadog to die. Yes, mother,I am dy 
) dying.” 








es + all th 


The violence ofhis passion now abated us sudden- 
ly as ithad arisen, and he fell back insensible in his 
| mother’s arms. ‘The unhappy young man was pla- 
ced in bed, and his weeping mother sat by him, 
smoothing back hisdamp glossy locks from his pale 
forehead with her trembling hands. The tears rolled 
down her withered cheeks, as she gazed on her only 
child, in whom she had taken so much pride, 
bowed down by a blast of misery, lying motionless 
and insensible before her. The physician, who 
had been sent for, now came, but it wasa long time 
before the unhappy Theodore showed any signs of 
4 life. Then, medicines were administered, the cur- 
> tains closed, and his sorrowing mother seated her- 
» selfby his bedside, and watched him until morning. 
i Theodore awoke the next day, calm and rational, 
but neither the presence, nor the caresses of his 
Mother could raise a smile. A deep melancholy 
_ Was stamped in every feature of his youthful face, 
' 2nd although he replied to his mother in a calm 
" fone, yet she saw a fearful change had fallen on 
3 her darling boy, and she could no longer hope he 
: might be happy again. 
He spoke not of Elizabeth, nor alluded to his sor- 
/Tows, except to regret his passion of yesterday. 
“And L trust,” he said, ‘“‘ I shall never give way to 


such anmanly violence again. You never saw me 
thus before, mother.” 


+: 


ol ae 


best and gentlest boy in all Varmont—and to think 
that proud girl should treat you so, is more than I 
can bear.” 


“ No more of that, dear mother—if you love me, 
never mention her to me again, I must try to forget 
her—yes,” he added, pressing his hands over his 
eyes, ‘my only chance of happiness must be, in 
banishing from my heart, all those sweet thoughts 
and feelings, which have filled it solong. ‘Those 
airy castles, those lonely visions, it has been my 
sole delight to indulge in, must fade before the sad- 
ness ofsternreality. My peace now depends on 
forgetting my early days—in erasing from my me- 
mory all those years of my youth—for they have 
been spent with her. And Elizabeth! must I forget 
her, the remembrance of whom has been alas my 
only joy. But enough of this—I have a task before 
me, I must walk, or ride—do any thing but think.” 
Poor Theodore found the task he had set himself 
greater than he could perform. His had not been 
an active life, he had lived in his study, or in the 
woods alone, or in rambling with, or thinking of 
Elizabeth. Her he had loved, with an intenseness 
and devotedness few feel. The severe shock he 
had received, he could not struggle with, but all 
strength and firmness seemed fled from his young 
heart. He would see no one, go to no house where 
he had formerly been, but sat for hours leaning his 
arms on his little table, and his head on them, or 
rambled alone in the silent forest. His mother 
could not prevail on him to see any of his early 
friends ; his only wish, he said, was to forget and be 
forgotten. 


One morning Theodore took up his hat, as usual, 
and was preparing to go out, when his mother ask- 
ed him where he was going,—“ to the woods, mo- 
ther.” 

‘‘ How long shall you be gone.” 

“1 know not.” 

“« Dear Theodore, you must not wander so much 
alone in the forest. You must not stay out all day 
without food—indeed it is wrong; you will get 
sick, you will die, then what will become of your 
poor mother. Myson,” she continued, endeavor- 
ing to suppress her tears, “I have never spoken to 
you about your sorrows since the first day of your 
return, but Imust speak ; it grieves me to the heart, 
to see my only child give himself up to such misery 
and despair. Now don’t sit down to that table again. 
I cannot bear to see you there, leaning your head 
on your hands for hours. Itis not right, my son ; 
you must employ yourself.” 


“Dear mother, what can Ido. If I attempt to 
read, the letters are alldim, if I would write, my 
hand trembles so that my writing is illegible, tell 
me, what would you have me do.” 


“Tt is difficult at first, I know, but try again my 
son; we all have troubles sent us from our Father, 
and it is our duty to him, to bear them as lightly as 
possible. I cannot expect you not to feel; but to 
give up as you do—to exhaust yourself by going 
without food—to spend your days in listless des- 
pondency, is unfitting you forexertion in this world, 
and I fear acceptance in the next. Pardon me my 
son, if Idistress you, but I think it my duty to arouse 
you. If your mother is not as dear to you as Eliza- 





“No, dearest Theodore, I never did—you are the 
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beth, yet youowe hersomething. Remember, you 
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ina disconsolate tone. It will break the poor boy’s 
heart.” 

The footsteps of the unconscious Theodore were 
now ascending the steps—he opened the door, 
came in, looked gaily round the room, and then ad-| 
vancing to Mrs. Chapman, shook her heartily by 
the hand. 

“ Where is Elizabeth,” he asked eagerly, while 
a smile of happiness played over his handsome 
features. 

« The dear girlis welll hope.” There was si 
lence for afew moments. Mrs. Chapman wastoo 
much overcome to speak—she saw their letters has 
passed him on the road, that Elizabeth’s marriage 
was unknown to him, and feared the effect of too 
sudden announcement of the mournful truth. At 
length Mahitable answered faintly, “ Elizabeth is 
well.” 

“ But where is she,” demanded the impatient 
lover. ‘Your looks tell me there is something 
dreadful to relate—speak at once, be she ill or dead 
tell me, and I will try to bear it firmly.” 

Mercey, who had sat in amazementat the scene, 
for she knew not who Theodore was, seeing them 
turn away, as if loth toanswer the poor young man, 
said hastily—“< Mahitable, why do you not speak; 
you know Elizabeth is well, she has gone out to 
walk with her husband.” 

Young Howard had turned to her with a flush of 
joy, when she assured him, his Elizabeth was well, 
but when the lust unexpected, and overwhelming 
sentence met his ear, h¢é seemed by some horrid 
enchantment, turned from a being glowing with 
health and love, toacold and motionless, and sense- 
less statue. He uttered no exelamation—he did not 
fall, but stood with his fixed eyes glaring on poor 
Mercey, until she turned from him, with a shudder 
of afright. 

“Oh! what have I done to him!—What is the 
matter with him,” she screamed. “ He is struck 
dead, go to hins.” 

At last the unhappy young man spoke—but with 
a voice so changed, that all in the room shuddered 
when its death-like tones came o'ertheirear. “Is 
it true,” he said,—“‘ has Elizabeth married anoth- 
The sobs of Mrs. Chapman was the only answer 
he received. She had loved Theodore as a son, 
and the sight of the misery which she had in a mea- 
sure brought to his youthful heart, nearly overpow 
ered her. ‘Theodore turned to go towards her, but 
he staggered, and fell violently back against the 
wall. 

“Oh! my own unhappy boy,” cried Mrs. Chap- 
man, running towards him. “ This has killed him, 
I know it has.” 

«“ Leaveme,” he said, gently pushing her away, 
“Tam but a poor weak boy. I shall be better soon. 
I will go out a while.” 

Mrs. Chapman begged him to stay, or let her go 
with him—he answered not, but pressing both 
hands over his eyes, as if to shut out the world, 
rushed hastily through the house and garden, and 
plunged into a grape vine bower, atthe end of the 
walk. Stunned and blinded by this sudden stroke 
of wretchedness, he vainly endeavored to collect 
his ideas, and compose himself enough to think 
that something dreadful and unexpected had fallen 
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on him, he felt, but it was some moments ere he 
comprehended, that Elizabeth, his own swee 
Elizabeth no longerloved him. She had abandop. 
ed him—she was married to another. How could 
one so young and so confiding, bear this weight of 
woe. His arms were tost wildly to Heaven, and 
he walked distractedly about the arbor—that arbor 
where he had often sat so happily with his log 
love, oh, the misery ofthathour. ‘ The heart knoy. 
eth its own bitterness.” Can years of happiness com. 
pensate for one moment of such exquisite anguish, 
In vain he struggles—despair has her iron gr 
on him, and he cannot escape the burden which js 
bowing him to the earth, 

Voices were now heard in the garden— Where 
are you going my sweet Elizabeth? The dewis 
heavy, you had better return to the house.” 

‘“‘T am only going into the arbor for a book,” said 
Elizabeth—“ Go in dear husband, I will soon fol. 
low.” 

She entered the bower gaily, and the first object 
which met her eye, was the injured Theodore, 
leaning opposite to her, his arms folded, and his 
head bowed on his breast. She stood gazing fear. 
fully on him, almost hoping it was some dreadful 
apparition which would suddenly disappear from 
her eyes. He raised his head slowly, fixed his 
eyes gloomily on her, and said, in a stern sad voice, 
«« Why do you come here, heartless one! Would 
you see the effect of your treachery on your victim 
Would you enjoy the agony of the heart you have 
crushed and trampled on; look at me—are you 
satisfied—now leave me. Why do you not leave 
me alone in my misery.” 


The sorrowing Elizabeth did not move—over B 


come with grief, she burst into tears, and turnin 
from him covered her face with her hands. At the 
sight of the distress of her he still fondly loved, al 
his bitterness left him. Theodore sprang toward 
her, and throwing his arms around her, exclaimed 
“Forgive me dearest Elizabeth—do forgive me 
[I have cruelly wounded your feelings I know—bu 
scarcely am conscious what I say. You wh 
know too well, with what devotedness I loved you 
how my every thought turned to you, may imagine 
the misery your desertion gives me,—oh, Eliz 
beth!’’ he exclaimed leaving her, and sinking ont 
bench. ‘I did love you—deeply love you, andi 
is so hard to meet with this return. You have 
destroyed me, all the plans I have been building, 
all the hopes of future happiness, which cheered 
me in my toils for so long a time, are crushed i! 
one moment. But do not weep so—I cannd 
bear to see you intears. This has upset me, but! 
shall be stronger soon, Elizabeth!” he said, as be 
gazed on her, while his deep blue eyes expresst 
the greatest anguish, “I now look on you for tht 
last time—I must leave you forever. Is this then 
that rapturous meeting I so long anticipated,—#h 
little did I imagine, it would be, only to bid yo 
an eternal adieu.” 

He was rushing from the arbor, when Elizabeth 
cried—“ Theodore, leave me not thus; will y 
not forgive me; oh! tell me you forgive me, or! 
cannot be happy.” He turned—pressed her to bs 
heart—passed rapidly through the garden, spran 
on his horse, and was soon at his mother’s door. 

Mrs. Howard, who had not seen her son for * 
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 wasasudden blow mother, and sometimes I think 


| ting being! He shall die—let me go mother. 
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- year, was delighted when she found he had re- 

turned, and throwing down her knitting she ran out 

crying, “my dear Theodore! who'd a thought it! 

why sure it can’t be you—come in, come in dear 

” 

yy wa he threw his arms around his mother, 

kissed her, then sat down with his head leaning on 
his hand without speaking. 

Mrs. Howard knew her son had heard of the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth, and sitting down mournfully 
opposite him, she gazed on him in tearful si- 
lence. Atlength she said— Sol see you have 
heard all about Elizabeth Chapman’s marriage. 
But don’t grieve about it, come, it a’nt manly tobe 
down-hearted about a faithless girl.” 

Mother,” said Theodore mildly—* you must 
have patience with me for alittle while. I ama 
weak boy, I know, and this will have its way; it 


it has broken my heart.” 

Mrs. Howard burst into tears. “Iam sure I 
wish this fellow had been to Guinea before he had 
come here getting Elizabeth’s heart away from you, 

_ but she’s a cruel heartless thing, I cannot bear 
’ her.” 


“Ah mother,” said Theodore, kissing the tears 
from his mother’s cheek, ‘‘ you must not blame her, 
she could not help loving him. It was not her fault. 
_ You know it would have been wrong inher to mar- 
Ny ry me if she loved another—love another!” he ex- 
- claimed with an unnatural burst of violence. “I 
' know her heart, she does not love him; he is rich, 

I see it—she has sold herself, for gold and destroy- 
' edme. But she shall not triumph—cold, calcula- 
He 
- shall not live in her smiles, while I am cast aside 
_ likeadog to die. Yes, mother, I am dy 
> dying.” 





The violence ofhis passion now abated as sudden- 
~ ly as ithad arisen, and he fell back insensible in his 
_ mother’s arms. ‘The unhappy young man was pla- 
_ cedin bed, and his weeping mother sat by him, 
_ smoothing back hisdamp glossy locks from his pale 
forehead with her trembling hands. The tears rolled 
_ down her withered cheeks, as she gazed on her only 
child, in whom she had taken so much pride, 
_ bowed down by a blast of misery, lying motionless 
/ and insensible before her. The physician, who 

had been sent for, now came, but it wasa long time 
before the unhappy Theodore showed any signs of 
life. Then, medicines were administered, the cur- 
' tains closed, and his sorrowing mother seated her- 
_ selfby his bedside, and watched him until morning. 
Theodore awoke the next day, calm and rational, 
but neither the presence, nor the caresses of his 
mother could raise a smile. A deep melancholy 
Was stamped in every feature of his youthful face, 
nd although he replied to his mother in a calm 
tone, yet she saw a fearful change had fallen on 
her darling boy, and she could no longer hope he 
might be happy again. 


He spoke not of Elizabeth, nor alluded to his sor- 
rows, except to regret his passion of yesterday. 
“And I trust,” he said, “I shall never give way to 
such “nmanly violence again. You never saw me 
thus before, mother.” 


best and gentlest boy in all Varmont—and to think 
that proud girl should treat you so, is more than I 
can bear.” 


“ No more of that, dear mother—if you love me, 
never mention her to me again, I must try to forget 
her—yes,” he added, pressing his hands over his 
eyes, ‘my only chance of happiness must be, in 
banishing from my heart, all those sweet thoughts 
and feelings, which have filled it solong. ‘Those 
airy castles, those lonely visions, it has been my 
sole delight to indulge in, must fade before the sad- 
ness ofsternreality. My peace now depends on 
forgetting my early days—in erasing from my me- 
mory all those years of my youth—for they have 
been spent with her. And Elizabeth! must | forget 
her, the remembrance of whom has been alas my 
onlyjoy. But enough of this—I have a task before 
me, I must walk, or ride—do any thing but think.” 
Poor Theodore found the task he had set himself 
greater than he could perform. His had not been 
an active life, he had lived in his study, or in the 
woods alone, or in rambling with, or thinking of 
Elizabeth. Her he had loved, with an intenseness 
and devotedness few feel. The severe shock he 
had received, he could not struggle with, but all 





strength and firmness seemed fled from his young 
heart. He would see no one, go to no house where 
he had formerly been, but sat for hours leaning his 
arms on his little table, and his head on them, or 
rambled alone in the silent forest. His mother 
could not prevail on him to see any of his early 
friends ; his only wish, he said, was to forget and be 
forgotten. 


One morning Theodore took up his hat, as usual, 
and was preparing to go out, when his mother ask- 
ed him where he was going,—“ to the woods, mo- 
ther.” 

“‘ How long shall you be gone.” 

“1 know not.” 

‘“« Dear Theodore, you must not wander so much 
alone in the forest. You must not stay out all day 
without food—indeed it is wrong; you will get 
sick, you will die, then what will become of your 
poor mother. Myson,” she continued, endeavor- 
ing to suppress her tears, “I have never spoken to 
you about your sorrows since the first day of your 
return, but I must speak ; it grieves me to the heart, 
to see my only child give himself up to such misery 
and despair. Now don’t sit down to that table again. 
I cannot bear to see you there, leaning your head 
on your hands for hours. Itis not right, my son ; 
you must employ yourself.” 


“Dear mother, what can Ido. If I attempt to 
read, the letters are alldim, if I would write, my 
hand trembles so that my writing is illegible, tell 
me, what would you have me do.” 


“Tt is difficult at first, I know, but try again my 
son; we all have troubles sent us from our Father, 
and it is our duty to him, to bear them as lightly as 
possible. I cannot expect you not to feel; but to 
give up as you do—to exhaust yourself by going 
without food—to spend your days in listless des- 
pondency, is unfitting you forexertion in this world, 
and I fear acceptance in the next. Pardon me my 
son, if [distress you, but I think it my duty to arouse 
you. If your mother is not as dear to you as Eliza- 





“No, dearest Theodore, I never did—you are the 
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beth, yet youowe hersomething. Remember, you 
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are sacrificing her health and peace, as well as 
your own” 

“ Dear mother—I will do all you wish; what 
shall I do to please you.”’ 

“Why, in the first place, you must accustom 
yourself to see Mrs. Graliam—nay, do notstart so ; 
stop, you must hear me. It is your only course, if 
you wish to recover peace of mind. You must hear 
her name spoken, and see her also; promise me 
you will try For the sake of your poor old sor- 
rowing mother, do endeavor toseek her. 

“ Mother, I promise.” 

«That's adear boy! my own Theodore now— 
remember, I have no husband—no one but you to 
look to for happiness.” 

“ Well, mother, [have promised.” 

“Then, why not go today.” 


« Nay, not to the house ; there is to be a party to | 


fish on the lake.” 

«* You need not go in the same boat with them, 
but go with others, anddo not Jet that Graham say 
you are pining away with grief, because he got 
your love away.” 

“Ha! does he say that. [ll go mother, I will 
visit all my old friends, indeed I will, but not to-day. 
I am unfitted for this yet, give me but this one day 
to prepare myself for this greatetfort, and I promise 
you, dear mother, [ will ride up to Mrs. Chapman's 
and face them all—nay, more, I will laugh and look 
gay, and they shall suppose every unhappy feeling 
is erased from my heart. Will that satisfy you— 
This day I must have toxchool my heart.” 

«“ Well, go my son, but remember to-morrow I 
shall depend on you, who has never broken a pro- 
mise to me.” 

Early that day three wagons drove from Mrs, 
Chapman's door. Beside Elizabeth and her hus- 
band, there were all the young people of the town. 
The ride to Lake Champlain was delightful. The 
morning was bright and clear, and the air filled with 
fragrance, which the dew had extracted from the 
flowers. The songs of the birds re-echoed around 
the woods, while through openings of the forest, the 
waters of the lake were seen glittering, and quiver- 
ing in the morning sun; occasionally a summer 
breeze wafted aside the thick foliage about them, 
and gave the gazer a passing glimpse of the deep, 
and pure cerulean heaven. Our party arrived at 
the shore in high spirits; every thing combined to 
wind them up to an unusual pitch of enjoyment. 
Leaving the wagons, all embarked in sail boats, to 
“ride on the lake,” asthey express it. Edward and 
Elizabeth, with James Chapman, Mercey and Ma- 
hitable, and young Bennet were in one boat, while 
a larger one contained the remainder of the compa- 
ny, and that important accompanyment to all pic- | 
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\roga, added tothe variety and soft beauty of the 
scene. Elizabeth was in the meanwhile, sitting jy 
a musing attitude, apparently engaged in W atching 
the ripples which were dancing around the boat, 
Mahitable was one of those inconvenient persop. 


ages who are born without tact, and turning t | 


Elizabeth, she said in a low tone, “I dare say you 
are thinking now of what just came across me, 
| The last time you and I were together ona boating 
expedition, poor dear Theodore Howard was wit) 
us.” 

“ Yes, I confess that my ideas were on that sail. 
ing party, and it was with the greatest reluctance 
I came to-day; for I cannot bear to enjoy myself 
| when I know he is so unhappy—and through my 
'means. Ah, indeed, it sometimes makes me quit 
| wretched.” 

“Tam in hopes he is getting over it now,” repli 
ed Mahitable—* I passed the house yesterday, and 
seeing his mother at the window, I asked her how 
Theodore was. She answered, “ quite well.” | 
‘then asked how his spirits were. ‘ His spirits, 
she said, drawing herself up—+ his spirits are very 

good, Lassure you: there is nothing the matter 
with him, and I hope you will tell your friend, Ei: 
zabeth Chapman so.’” 

Elizabeth sighed, and shook her head. Sie 
knew him and his mother too well to hope this 

Arrived now at the fort, the party ascended to raw 
‘ble around the ruins. Melancholy is generally 
mixed with our sensations while gazing on a ruin 
but here their only feelings were those of proud 
‘triumph and gratitude to heaven for their country’ 
freedom. The deeds that were done there wer 

recounted, and they gazed on the crumbling masses 
as monuments of the heroes who once fougti 
there. 

James Chapman, who had stood with his arm 
folded, and his eyes fixed on the fallen fortress 
now suddenly clasped his hands together, avi, 

while his eyes flashed with enthusiasm, exclaimed 
c By gum! [I wish Ihad been here!” 

“Gracious me! brother, what’s the matter! 
| said Elizabeth. 

“IT was thinking of that cute exploit of Alle 
-and Arnold. What rare sport they must have had! 
Graham, do you see that rock, on the other side 
the lake? Well, there did that valiant band em 
bark; over this very spot they came silently o 
headed by Ethan Allen, and took the fort before # 

single gun was fired. Now, why can’tl ennoble 
_my name by some such exploit ?” ! 

“Come,” said Mahitable, “ you had better jo" 
the fishers, and get some fish for our dinners, or the 
daughters of your country will starve.” 

While the gentlemen were catching and cooking 


nie’s the collation. The sails were hoisted, and, | the fish, the ladies spread a cloth under the shade 
filling with the summer breeze were soon far out | of some trees, and covered it with their rustic fart 


in the blue waves of the lake. 

Graham gazed around him withinereasing plea- 
sure for his eyes had seldom rested on so fair a 
scene. Atone time, they were under a mass of 
bold cliffs, which towering to the clouds, threw its 
dark shadow far out in the lake—then again the 
level shores, and cultivated tracts, claimed his at- 
tention, or some lonely isle, whose deep verdure 
was spotted with clumps of magnificenttrees, while 
the distant bills, and the outlines of Fort Ticonde- 


James Chapman was constituted waiter, and throw 
‘ing a napkin over his arm, he flourished arout 
| with so many smirks and graces, that poor Mabit« 

ble was almost convulsed with laughter. The fis) 
were declared to be cooked to a charm, and the 
feast was seasoned and concluded with jokes # 
joyous laughter. The clouds had been flitunt 
about all day—now spotting the broad surface © 

the lake with shadows, and now sailing far aw! 
in the blue sky. Now, however, they gradual!) 
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congregated together, and the western sky assumed 
a black and threatening hue. Graham, who first 
observed this, was quite uneasy; but some had 
strolled too far to be recalled, and some begged to 
finisha segar, and much time elapsed ere they all 
prepared to depart. A sharp clap of thunder has- 
tened-their movements: the boats were unmoored, 


the sails unfurled and the party were soon on their 
* * * * 


way. 
= Theodore left his mother, he betook him- 


self, as usual, to his solitary rambles. His favorite 
haunt was a hill, which rose abruptly from the 
shore of the lake. Here, throwing himself on the 
grass, beneath the shade of a chesnut tree, with no 
sound near save the rustling of the leaves in the 
gentle breeze, he gazed sadly out on the lake, and 
over the varied and beautiful country beyond. 
« How often,” he said, “‘ have [ looked on all this 
with delight! What bright visions of the future 
passed through my mind! Ah, how happy I was! 
How incredulously I listened, when the old people, 
shaking their heads at youth’s day-dreams, spoke 
of the almost certainty of disappointment. There 
isnochange here. The glittering lake at my feet— 
the wild forests around—the lovely shores, and the 
elysian islands—all are the same; yet every soft 
and gentle feeling is tainted by that bitter fountain 
which lies in the recesses of my heart, and all this 
beauty gives no pleasure now.” 

Aclap of thunder aroused Theodore—he started 
tohis feet and gazed around himin dismay. The 
sky and water were of one dark hue. The blast, 
which just then burst down on the land, bore the 
largest trees to the ground, and filled the air with 
leaves, and branches, and dust. Out on the cliff’s 
extreme edge—quivering with the idea of the dan- 
ger of her he so deeply loved ; for out in the lake 
were two boats, with their masts bent to the water. 
With incredible exertion he let himseif down the 
rocks, and stood on the shore. The larger boat 
had arrived safely, and landed its terrified passen- 
gers. Theodore looked eagerly among them, but 
she he sought was not there. Wildly he gazed at 
the other frail bark. Its sails touched the water— 
itupset, and turned completely over! One groan 
escaped Theodore; then springing into a boat, 
followed by others, with the assistance of sails and 
oars, they succeeded in forcing their way through 
the waves. Young Bennet they met, swimming 
tothe shore, with Miss Wayland, and after some 
exertion, had the happiness of rescuing them. 
Straining every nerve, the upset boat was at 
length reached, and there, almost faint with ex- 
haustion, James Chapman was seen clinging to its 
side, supporting Elizabeth. Mahitable had fortu- 
nately returned in the other boat. With a burst 
of gratitude Theodore received the insensible 
Elizabeth in his arms, and ina few moments the 
Weary crew brought their rescued friends to the 
shore. Theodore bore Elizabeth to a sheltered 
spot, where, with the assistance of others, he 
Wrung the wet from her hair, rubbed her hands, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing her revive. 

“Oh, my husband!” she cried, gazing wildly 
around her. “ Did you save him? Where is he?” 

“ He must have swain to the shore.” 

“No, no, he is drowning! Go immediately,” she 
‘creamed wildly ; ‘He is entangled in the sails! 





I saw him far below me, but fainted before I could 
tell them. Oh, Theodore—dear Theodore! go.” 

Theodore gazed on her, and out on the dark lake, 
A flush of joy rushed over him; but striking his 
heart violently, maddened that such a thought 
found harbor there, he sprang into the boat, calling 
to Elizabeth, “I will save your husband, or die.” 

James followed him, and they were once more 
on the waters. The floating wreck was attained 
again, and both gazed down in search of the lost 
Graham. They espied him at last, and Theodore 
sprang out of the boat, and down through the 
| water. James watched him anxiously. Theodore 

worked with incredible exertion to release him, 
| who had made the world a desert to him, and arose 
twice for air, before he succeeded. He was at 
length loosened, and Theodore arose with him. to 
the surface ; he was placed safely in the boat, and 
James turned to assist Theodore; but at that mo- 
ment the blood gushed out over the face of young 
| Howard, and relaxing his grasp, he sank heavily 
down through the stormy waves. Sorrow had so 
) wasted him, and his extraordinary exertions that 
day had so exhausted him, that he burst a blood- 
vessel, and sunk to rise no more. James, ingreat 
distress, rowed around, and lingered in hopes of 
seeing his unhappy friend, but convinced he was 
gone forever, and knowing every minute was of 
consequence to Graham, he sadly took his way to 
the shore. Graham recovered slowly, but Eliza- 
beth, miserable at the fate of Theodere, was taken 
home in a state of high fever and delirium. 

Mrs. Howard had felt in remarkable good spirits 
that day, for she now hoped to see her beloved boy 
recover from his state of gloomy sorrow ; and with 
her knitting in her bag she stepped over to take a 
dish of tea with neighbor Peabody. At that mo- 








ment James Chapman drove up to bring Mahitable 
home. The widow ranto the window. “ Well, 
Jimmy,” she said, “I’m glad you have brought 
them home safely. Igwvas terribly afeard when I 
heard the thunder, that some accident might hap- 
pen: but where’s the rest? I hope they are all 
safe.” 

“Oh, yes,” said James, turning pale with his 
endeavors to speak calmly to the bereaved wo- 
man; ‘they will be all here directly.” 

The poor unconscious mother ran on talking 
gaily, until a cold chill crept over the party as they 
gazed on her smiling countenance, and thought 
how soon anguish would be seated on every fea- 
ture. 

“Tam so glad my Dorey did not go with you,” 
she continued. “I urged him to go, but I should 
have been in an agony of fear had I thought he 
was on the water in that storm, for should he be 
drowned, I don’t know what would become of me. 
He is no doubt sheltered somewhere. But drive 
on—you all look so weary.” 

James gave his horse a cut, and drove away. 
“‘Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “‘Ishould have 
gone raving mad, had I stayed there another mo- 
ment. To hear that poor old soul speak so cheer- 
fully, so much livelier than she has been for some 
time past, and to know the blow that is hanging 
over her—is horrible.” 

As they rode along, they were hailed from many 





a house, to know the fate of the party, and soon 
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every one but she whom it would touch the most, } 
knew the loss of the gentle Theodore, and a senti- 
ment of sorrow pervaded every heart. In the 
meanwhile, Mrs. Howard left her friend’s house, 
and slowly took her way homeward. As shepas- 
sed through the village, every one she met seemed 
very gloomy, and when she spoke smilingly to 
them, they gazed earnestly and piteously at her, 
or turned hastily away. Still, much oceupied with 
her own thoughts, she scarcely observed this, but 
arrived at her home, with a more serene heart than 
she had known for some time. The next day the 
poor mother was informed of her loss, and, for an 
hour after the fatal intelligence, sat, with her hands 
clasped together, and her head bowed down on her 
breast, without speaking. Her kind neighbors 
succeeded in placing her in bed, from which she 
never rose again. Elizabeth stationed herself by 
her bedside, where she nursed her night and day. 
The sorrowing woman seldom spoke—never in- 
quired the particulars of her son’s death—but lay 
silently weeping with the bitterness a lonely and 
bereaved mother alone can feel. “ Oh, Elizabeth,” 
said she one day, “tothink my boy, my beautiful 
Theodore, is lying far down in the bottom of the 
lake, among the cold waves! If he could only be 
buried by his father’s side, I could bear it better.” 
“« Be comforted then, my dear Mrs. Howard. Mr. 
Graham has offered a lurge sum for the recovery 
of the body, and all the town has turned out in 
search of him.” 

“ And I spoke harsh to him, Lizzy, on that very | 
morning! Oh, that cuts me to the heart! [blamed 
him for indulging in sorrow. Little did I know 
that was the last day of hislife! Oh, if I had not 
spoken so harsh to him! Lizzy, if [had notuttered 
those cruel words to my own, kind, gentle boy!” 

Elizabeth did all in her power w alleviate the 
sorrows of the broken-hearted mother—but in vain. 
Her spark of life was fast waning, and she laid 
motionless in her bed, seenfingly only waiting to 
hear her son’s body was found. Melancholy were 
the sensations of Elizabeth, while she sat, day 
after day, in that darkened room, and reflected on 
the misery her faithlessness had brought on that 
sorrowing mother; and in the depth of her wretch- 
edness, she even wished she had never seen the 
young stranger. 

On the ninth day after the loss of young Howard, 
the booming sound of cannon was heard at inter- 
vals, which were fired over the lake, in hopes this 
might effect the raising of the body. The dying 
mother lay to all appearance insensible, but with 
the sound of the cannon, a deep shudder would 
convulse her limbs, and show that life still lingered. 
The shores of the lake were lined with anxious 
spectators—bouats were stationed around, and every 
endeavor was used to recover their young towns- 
man. 

Just at dusk, Elizabeth heard the slow tramp of 
many feet approaching the house. They stopped, | 
and she crept softly owt. Her husband stood in| 
the entry. “ The body is found,” said he, in alow 
tone. 

Elizabeth stole back to the room, and saw Mrs. | 
Howard sitting up in bed. “Is that my poor boy ?” | 
Elizabeth answered in the affirmative: the mother 
elasped her hands, raised her eyes to heaven, and 











sank slowly back in her bed. Elizabeth sprang to 
her, but her spirit had gone to join her Theodore ip 
heaven. 

And did she, who by her fickleness, had brought 
so much woe to the hearts that loved her—did she 
live happy after these disastrous events? Alas! 
poor girl! a melancholy took possession of her 
heart—her home became wearisome, and she 
urged her husband to take her, as he had promised, 
to the city where he lived. He was extremely re. 
luctant to go, and sought, by many an evasion, to 
remain where he was. However, he at last could 


ene 


not avoid it, and left the peaceful valleys of Ver. | 


mont. 


When arrived at the great city, Graham was | 


forced to disclose to his wife that his only means 
of maintaining her was by the stage—that he was 
on his way to Montreal, seeking an engagement, 
when an acquaintance offered to defray his ex. 
penses, if he would look after some lands of his in 
Vermont. Elizabeth was thunderstruck. She bad 


always been taught by her homely relatives, that | 


the theatre was (as her plain-spoken father called 
it) the devil’s house; and this, with the straightened 
means of her husband, preyed on her spirits and 
altered her temper. Her husband saw he had lost 
her confidence, and sought for friends and happi- 
ness away from home, where he once again 
plunged into that dissipated way of life which he 
once hoped he had forsworn forever. Elizabeth, 
in the lonely hours she now so frequently experi- 


enced, reviewed her past life, and bitterly regretted f 


that she had thrown from her, so recklessly, the 
pure and faithful heart of Theodore. A few years 
passed, and by the sudden death of her husband, 
Elizabeth was left alone and penniless, in a large 
and unknown city; but by raising a little money 
from the work of her hands, she succeeded in 
once more attaining the shade of her native valleys, 
where she threw herself and three children on the 
charity of her father. The peace she once knew 
here, was her’s no more, for the remaining days of 
the lonely widow were worn away in care and dis- 
content, and vain repining after the lost friend of 
her early youth. E.R. Ss 
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The Mariner’s Welcome. 


On, speed thee on, Oh, speed thee on, 
Across the deep blue tide! 

Never did bark so swift and true 
On ocean’s bosom ride. 


Yonder I see our hills of green, 
Yonder our sea-girt plain ; 

We'll revel to-night till the moon’s gray light 
Shall illumine the East again. 


The gallant barque has made the shore, 
And they welcome back the brave, 

Who've nobly fought their country’s cause, 
Across the ocean wave. 


And the feast is spread o’er the hills of green, 
For the sons of the stormy sea; 

And the Moon’s bright ray prolongs her stay, 
In smiles and revelry. 
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Oxwarp they march—their step is slow, 
As o’er the dusty road they go. 

Each voice is hush’d—with measur’d tread, 
They bear away the silent dead. 

From pealing trump, and muffled drum, 
The sad notes of the death-march come. 
With charg’d fusil, and arms revers’d 
The soldier, in the rude camp nurs’d, 
Firm, undaunted, cool and brave, 

For his commander seeks a grave. 

And at the base of yonder hill, 

Where winds that pearly, limpid rill, 
Beneath the oak’s gigantic head 

A grave is dug—that soldier's bed. 

By high ambition’s breezes fann’d, 

He came—to win in stranger land 
Anhonor’d name; for this he’d roam, 
And leave each cherish’d scene of home. 
He came, and conquer’d, but the foe, 

In that last strife had laid him low, 

And cut him down, ere yet his sun 

Had to its zenith scarcely run. 


“Earth, take thine own; receive in trust 

This form of clay, this frame of dust. 

To thee, in grief, is now resign’d 

All that can die of him, whose mind 

Once shone, a bright and beauteous gem, 

In Virtue’s sparkling diadem. 

And O! let nought within thy breast 

Disturb the quiet of his rest: 

Nor wind, nor storm, nor earthquake’s force, 

Break on his slumber, in their course. 
We raise no stone above his head, 

To mark where sleeps the honor’d dead. 

This ancient tree alone shall tell 

The spot, near which our brother fell. 

We leave him now, and go our way, 

Until that last and dreadful day, 

When, ’midst all terrors and alarms, 

Th’ Archangel’s trumpet sounds ‘ ro ARMs.’ 

Then shall the world give up its dead, 

And death itself be captive led ; 

Then shall our brother rise in might, 

No more a leader in the fight ; 

No more to taste of pain and woe, 

That strew with thorns our path below ; 

But chang’d, and saved, in yonder sky, 

To dwell, through all eternity.” 


Thus spake the reverend man of God, 
While standing near the upturn’d sod. 

A word—each gun is brought from rest, 
Another—to the shoulder prest. 

Then rings the welkin with the sound, 

As thrice they fire the parting round ; 
When, from the place his comrades turn’d, 
And soon forgot the lessen learn’d. 


Widow ! thy fears were not in vain; 
Thy husband shall not see again 

The vine-clad cottage, where his child, 
At parting, on his vestments smil’d; 
And laugh’d to see the waving plume, 


Nor dream’d of that impending gloom 


Which soon would on his mother press, 
When she had felt her loneliness. 


Child! still indulge thy playful mirth— 
Thou canst not miss departed worth: 
Still chase the painted butterfly ; 
Still for the matchless rainbow cry ; 
Let pleasure guile the passing hours, 
And spread thy youthful way with flowers: 
And sunshine light each beauteous scene, 
Nor clouds their umbrage intervene. 

Beyond the wide, foam-crested wave, 
Thy father sleeps, and o’er his grave 
No hand of love the rose shall strew— 
No widow’s tear its turf bedew: 
Nor shall the foot of man e’er tread 
Upon that soldier's lonely bed. 

GULIELMUS. 








Life. 


Lire bears on us like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides down the narrow 
channel, through the playful murmurings of the 
little-brook, and the windings of its grassy border. 
The trees shed their blossoms over our young 
heads; the flowers on the brink seem to offer 
themselves to our young hands—we are happy in 
hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around 
us; but the stream hurries on, and still our hands 
are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is along a 
wider and deeper flood, and amid objects more 
striking and magnificent. We are animated by 
the moving picture of enjoyment and industry 
which passes before us; we are excited by some 
short-lived success, or depressed and made mise- 
rable by some equally short-lived disappointment. 
But our energy and our dependence are both vain. 
The stream bears us on, and our joys and our 
griefs are alike left behind us; we may be ship- 
wrecked, but we cannot anchor; our voyage must 
be hastened, but it cannot be delayed; whether 
rough or smooth, the river hastens towards its 
home, till the roaring of the ocean is in our ears, 
and the tossing of the waves is beneath our keel, 
and the land lessens from our eyes, and the floods 
are lifted around us, and we take our last leave of 
earth and its inhabitants, and of our further voyage 
there is no witness, but the Infinite and the Eternal. 

And do we still take so much anxious thought for 
future days, when the days which have gone by 
have so strangely and uniformly deceived us? 
Can we still so set our hearts on the creatures of 
God, when we find by sad experience that the 
Creator only is permanent? Or shall we not rather 
lay aside every weight and every sin which doth 
most easily beset us, and think of ourselves hence- 
forth as wayfaring persons only, who have no 
abiding inheritance but in the hope of a better 
world; and to whom even that world would be 
worse than hopeless, if it were not for the Al- 
mighty, and the interest we have obtained in his 
mercies. 











No man is the wiser for his learning: it may ad- 
minister matter to work in, or objects to work upon; 
but wit and wisdom are born with a man. 
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THE INDIAN MOTHER. 


A TALE, 
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Tur monuments which human art has raised to |down to future ages a deep lesson—a moral inte. 
human pride or power may decay with that power, | rest lasting as itself—however the aspect of things 
or survive to mock that pride; but sooner or later |and the conditions of people change around it 
they perish—their place knows them not. In the | Henceforth no man shall gaze on it with careless 
aspect of a ruin, however imposing in itself, and |eye; but earth shall whisper to his own bosom— 
however magnificent or dear the associations con- \*‘ What is stronger than love in a mother’s heart! 
nected with it, there is always something sad and | what more fearful than power wielded by igno- 
humiliating, reminding us how poor and how frail |rance ?—or what more lamentable than the abus 
are the works of man, how unstable his hopes, and |of a beneficent name to purposes of selfish crv- 
how limited his capacity compared to his aspira- | elty ?” 
tions! But when man has made to himself monu- | Those vast regions which occupy the centr 
ments of the works of God; when the memory of | part of South America, stretching from Guinea to 
human affections, human intellect, human power, | the foot of the Andes, overspread with gigantic and 
is blended with the immutable features of nature, | primeval forests, and watered by mighty rivers— 
they consecrate each other, and both endure | those solitary wilds where man appears unessential 
together to the end. Ina state of high civilization, jn the scale of creation, and the traces of his 
man trusts to the record of brick and marble—the | power are few and far between—have lately occu: 


pyramid, the column, the temple, the tomb :— pied much of the attention of Europeans; partly 
«“ Then the bust ‘from the extraordinary events and unexpected 
And altar rise—then sink again to dust.” revolutions; which have convulsed the nations 

Ps 4 5‘ . 


jround them; and partly from the researches of 
In the earlier stages of society, the isolated rock— |enterprising travellers who have penetrated into 
the mountain, cloud-encircled—the river, rolling to their remotest districts. But till within the las 
its ocean-home—the very stars themselves—were twenty years these wild regions have been ur 
endued with sympathies, and constituted the first, | known, except through the means of the Spanish 
as they will be the last, witnesses and records of | and Portuguese priests, settled as missionaries 
our human destinies and feelings. The glories of along the banks of the Orinoco and the Paraguay. 
the Parthenon shall fade into oblivion; but while |The men thus devoted to utter banishment from al 
the heights of Thermopyle stand, and while a intercourse with civilized life, are generally Frar 
wave murmurs in the gulph of Salamis, a voice |ciscan or Capuchin friars, born in the Spanish 
shall ery aloud to the universe—*« Freedom and | Colonies. Their pious duties are sometimes volur 
glory to those who can dare to die !—woe and ever- tary, and sometimes imposed by the superiors af 
lasting infamy to him who would enthral the un- ‘their order; in either case their destiny appear® 
conquerable spirit!” The Coliseum with its san-| first view deplorable, and their self-sacrifice sub 
guinary trophies is crumbling to decay; but the | lime; yet, when we recollect that these poor monks 
islet of Nisida, where Brutus parted with his Portia, | generally exchanged the monotonous solitude ¢ 
the steep of Leucadia, still remain fixed as the |the cloister for the magnificent loneliness of the 
foundations of the earth; and lasting as the round | boundless woods and far-spreading savannahs, the 
world itself shall be the memories that hover over | sacrifice appears less terrible ; even where accot 
them! As long as the waters of the Hellespont | panied by suffering, privation, and occasional 
flow between Sestos and Abydos, the fame of the | by danger. When these men combine with thet 
love that perished there shall never pass away. A religious zeal some degree of understanding and 
traveller, pursuing his weary way through the | enlightened benevolence, they have been enabled 
midst of an African desert—a barren, desolate, and ‘to enlarge the sphere of knowledge and civilization, 
almost boundless solitude—found a gigantic sculp-\by exploring the productions and geography @ 
tured head, shattered and half-buried in the sand; these unknown regions; and by collecting into 
and near it the fragment of a pedestal, on which | villages and humanizing the mannersef the nativ? 
these words might be with pain deciphered: I am tribes, who seem strangely to unite the fiercest and 
Ozymandias, King of kings; look upon my works, most abhorred traits of savage life, with some © 
ye mighty ones, and despair!” Who was Ozyman- the gentlest instincts of our common nature. Bé 
dias !—where are now his works ’—what bond of when it has happened that these priests have bee® 
thought or feeling, links his past with our present? men of narrow minds and tyrannical tempe 
The Arab, with hig beasts of burthen, tramples |they have on some occasions fearfully abused th 
unheeding over thése forlorn vestiges of human authority entrusted to them; and being removed 
art and human grandeur. In the wildest partof the many thousand miles from the European settle 
New Continent, hidden amid the depths of inter-+ ments and the restraint of the laws, the power they 
minable forests, there stands a huge rock, hallowed have exercised has beenas far beyond control ast 
by a tradition so recent that the man is not yet grey- calamities they have caused have been beyond a! 
headed who was born its contemporary; but that remedy and all relief. | 
rock, and the tale which consecrates it, shall carry | Unfortunately for those who were trusted to bis 
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yor aA He was a Franciscan friar of the order 
of Observance, and he dwelt in the village of San 
Fernando, near the source of the Orinoco, whence 
his authority extended as president over several 
missions in the neighborhood of which San Fer- 
nando was the capital. The temper of this man 
was naturally cruel and despotic ; he was wholly 
uneducated, and had no idea, no feeling, of the true 
spirit of christian benevolence: in this respect, the 
savages whom he had been sent to instruct and 
civilize were in reality less savage and less ignorant 
than himself. 

Among the passions and vices which Father 
Gomez had brought from his cell in the convent of 
Angostara, to spread contamination and oppression 
through his new domain, were pride and avarice ; 
and both were interested in increasing the number 
of his converts, or rather, of his slaves. In spite 
of the wise and humane law of Charles the Third, 
prohibiting the conversion of the Indian natives 
by force, Gomez, like others of his brethren in the 
more distant missions, often accomplished his 
purpose by direct violence. He was accustomed 
togo, with a party of his people, and lie in wait 
near the hordes of unreclaimed Indians: when the 
men were absent he would forcibly seize on the 
women and children, bind them, and bring them off 
in triumph to his village. There, being baptized 
and taught to make the sign of the cross, they were 
called Christians, but in reality were slaves. In 
general, the women thus detained pined away and 
died; but the children became accustomed to their 
new mode of life, forgot their woods, and paid to 
their Christian master a willing and blind obedi- 
ence; thus in time they became the oppressors of 
theirown people. 

Father Gomez called these incursions la conquista 
espiritual—the conquest of souls. 

One day he set off on an expedition of this na- 
ture, attended by twelve armed Indians; and after 
rowing some leagues up the river Guaviare, which 
flows into the Orinoco, they perceived, through an 
opening in the trees, and at a little distance from 
the shore, an Indian hut. It is the custom of these 
people to live isolated in families; and so strong is 
their passion for solitude, that when collected into 
villages they frequently build themselves a little 
cabin at a distance from their usual residence, and 
retire to it, at certain seasons, for days together. 
The cabin of which I speak was one of these soli- 
lary villas—if I may so apply the word. It was 
constructed with peculiar neatness, thatched with 
palm leaves, and overshadowed with cocoa trees 
and laurels ; it stood alone in the wilderness, em- 
bowered in luxuriant vegetation, and looked like 
the chosen abode of simple and quiet happiness. 
Within this hut a young Indian woman (whom I 
shall call Guahiba, from the name of her tribe) 
was busied in making cakes of the cavassa root, 
and preparing the family meal, against the return 
of her husband, who was fishing at some distance 
up the river; her eldest child, about five or six 
years old, assisted her; and from time to time, 
while thus employed, the mother turned her eyes, 
beaming with fond affection, upon the playful 
gumbols of two little infants, who, being just able 

















0 crawl alone, were rolling together on the ground, 





ree, Father Gomez was a missionary of this! laughing and crowing with all the archness of 
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young children. 

Their food being nearly prepared, the Indian 
woman looked towards the river, impatient for the 
return of her husband. But her bright dark eyes, 
swimming with eagerness and affectionate solici- 
tude, became fixed and glazed with terror when, 
instead of him she so fondly expected, she beheld 
the attendants of Father Gomez, creeping stealth- 
ily along the side of the thicket towards her cabin. 
Instantly aware of her danger (for the nature and 
object of these incursions were the dread of all the 
country round) she uttered a piercing shriek, 
snatched up her infants in her arms, and, calling 
on the other to follow, rushed from the hut towards 
the forest. As she had considerably the start of 
her pursuers, she would probably have escaped, 
and have hidden herself effectually in its tangled 
depths, if her precious burthen had not impeded 
her flight; but thus encumbered she was easily 
overtaken. Her eldest child, fleet of foot, and 
wily as the young jaguar, escaped to carry to the 
wretched father the news of his bereavement, and 
neither father nor child were ever more beheld in 
their former haunts. 

Meantime, the Indians seized upon Guahiba— 
bound her, tied her two children together, and drag- 
ged her down to the river, where Father Gomez 
was sitting in his canoe, waiting the issue of the 
expedition. Atthe sight of the captives his eyes 
sparkled with a cruel triumph; he thanked his 
patron saint that three more souls were added to 
his community; and then, heedless of the tears of 
the mother, and the cries of her children, he com- 
manded his followers to row back with all speed to 
San Fernando. 

There Guahiba and her infants were placed in 
a hut under the guard of two Indians; some food 
was given to her, which she at first refused, but 
afterwards, as if on reflection, accepted. A young 
Indian girl was then sent to her—a captive convert 
of her own tribe, who had not yet quite forgotten 
her native language. She tried to make Guahiba 
comprehend that in this village she and her chil- 
dren must remain during the rest of their lives, in 
order that they might go to heaven after they were 
dead. Guahiba listened, but understood nothing 
of what was addressed to her; nor could she be 
made to conceive for what purpose she was torn 
from her husband and her home, nor why she was 
to dwell for the remainder of her life among a 
strange people, and against her will. During that 
night she remained tranquil, watching over her in- 
fants as they slumbered by her side; but the mo- 
ment the dawn appeared she took them in her arms 
and ran off to the woods. She was immediately 
brought back ; but no sooner were the eyes of her 
keepers turned from her than she snatched up her 
children, and again fled ;—again—and again! At 
every new attempt she was punished with more 
and more severity ; she was kept from food, and at 
length repeatedly and cruelly beaten. In vain!— 
apparently she did not even understand why she 
was thus treated; and one instinctive idea alone, 
the desire of escape, seemed to possess her mind 
and govern all her movements. If her oppressors 
only turned from her, or looked another way for an 
instant, she invariably caught up her children and 
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ran off towards the forest. Father Gomez was at 
length wearied by what he termed her “blind 
obstinacy ;” and, as the only means of securing all 
three, he took measures to separate the mother 
from her children, and resolved to convey Guahiba 
to a distant mission, whence she should never find 
her way back either to them or to her home. 

In pursuance of this plan, poor Guahiba, with 
her hands tied behind her, was placed in the bow 
of acanoe. Father Gomez seated himself at the 
helm, and they rowed away. 

The few travellers who have visited these re- 
gions agree in describing a phenomenon, the cause 
of which is still a mystery to geologists, and which 
imparts to the lonely depths of these unappropri- 
ated and unviolated shades an effect intensely and 
indescribably mournful. The granite rocks which 
border the river, and extend far into the contiguous 
woods, assume strange, fantastic shapes, and are 
covered with a black incrustation, or deposit, 
which contrasted with the snow-white foam of the 
waves breaking on them below, and the pale lich- 
ens which spring from their crevices, and creep 
along their surface above, give these shores an as- 
pect perfectly funereal. Between these melan- 
choly rocks—so high and so steep that a landing- 
place seldom occurred ‘or leagues together—the 
canoe of Father Gomez slowly glided, though 
urged against the stream by eight robust Indians. 

The unhappy Guahiba sat at first perfectly un- 
moved, and apparently amazed and stunned by her 
situation; she did not comprehend what they were 
going to do with her; but after a while she looked 
up towards the sun, then down upon the stream 
and perceiving, by the direction of the one and the 
course of the other, that every stroke of the oar 
carried her farther and farther from her beloved 
and helpless children, her husband, and her native 
home, her countenance was seen to change and 
assume a fearfulexpression. As the possibility of 
escape, in her present situation, had never once 
occurred to her captors, she had been very slightly 
and carelessly bound. She watched her opportu- 
nity, burst the withes on her arms, with a sudden 
effort flung herself overboard, and dived under the 
waves; butin another moment she rose again ata 
considerable distance, and swam to the shore. The 
current, being rapid and strong, carried her down 
to the base of a dark granite rock which projected 
into the stream ; she climbed it with fearless agility, 
stood for an instant on its summit, looking down 
upon her tyrants, then plunged into the forest, and 
was lost to the sight. 

Father Gomez, beholding his victim thus unex- 
pectedly escape him, sat mute and thunderstruck 
for some moments, unable to give utterance to the 
extremity of his rage and astonishment. When, 
at length, he found voice, he commanded his In- 
dians to pull with all their might to the shore; then 
to pursue the poor fugitive, and bring her back to 
him, dead or alive. 

Guahiba, meantime, while strength remained to 
break her way through the tangled wilderness, 
continued her flight; but soon exhausted and breath- 
leas, with the violence of her exertions, she was 
obliged to relax in her efforts, and at length sunk 
down at the foot of a huge laurel tree, where she 


concealed herself as well as she might, among the | spoke, he stooped and loosened the thongs on het 


long, interwoven grass. There, crouching and 
trembling in her lair, she heard the voices of her 
persecutors halloeing to each other through the 
thicket. She would probably have escaped but for 
a large mastiff which the Indians had with them, 
and which scented her out in her hiding place, 
The moment she heard the dreaded animal snuf. 
fing in the air, and tearing his way through the 
grass, she knew she was lost. The Indians came 
up. She attempted no vain resistance ; but, with 
a sullen passiveness, suffered herself to be seized 
and dragged to the shore. 

When the merciless priest beheld her, he deter. 
mined to inflict on her such discipline as he thought 
would banish her children from her memory, and 
cure her forever of her passion for escaping. He 
ordered her to be stretched upon that granite rock, 
where she had landed from the canoe, on the sum. 
mit of which she had stood, as if exulting in her 
flight,—THE ROCK OF THE MOTHER, as it has ever 
since been denominated—and there flogged till 
she could scarcely move or speak. She was then 
bound more securely, placed in the canoe, and car. 
ried to Javita, the seat of a mission far up the 
river. 


It was near sunset when they arrived at this vil- 
lage, and the inhabitants were preparing to go to 
rest. Guahiba was deposited for the night ina 
large barn-like building, which served as a place 
of worship, a public magazine, and occasionally, 
asabarrack. Father Gomez ordered two or three 
Indians of Javita to keep guard over her alternately, 
relieving each other through the night; and then 
went to repose himself after the fatigues of his 
voyage. As the wretched captive neither resisted 
nor complained, Father Gomez flattered himself 
that she was now reduced to submission. Little 
could he fathom the bosom of this fond mother! 
He mistook for stupor, or resignation, the calmness 
of a fixed resolve. In absence, in bonds, and in 
torture, her heart throbbed with but one feeling; 
one thought alone possessed her whole soul :—her 
children—her children—and still her children! 


Among the Indians appointed to watch her was 
a youth about eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
who, perceiving that her arms were miserably 
bruised by the stripes she had received, and that 
she suffered the most acute agony from the savage 
tightness with which the cords were drawn, let fall 
an exclamation of pity in the language of her tribe. 
Quick she seized the moment of feeling, and ad- 
dressed him as one of her people. 


“ Guahiba,” she said, in a whispered tone, 
“thou speakest my language, and doubtlees thou 
art my brother! Wilt thou see me perish without 
pity, O son of my people? Ah, cut these bonds 
which enter into my flesh! I faint with pain! 
die !” 

The young man heard, and, as if terrified, re 
moved a few paces from her and kept silence. Af 
terwards, when his companions were out of sight, 
and he was left alone to watch, he approached and 
said, “‘ Guahiba!—our fathers were the same, and 
|I may not see thee die; but if I cut these bonds, 
white man will flog me: wilt thou be content if | 

loosen them, and give thee ease?” And as be 
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4 — ad 
wrists and arms; she smiled upon him languidly,) together on a mat: they screamed at her appear- 
" and appeared satisfied. ance, so changed was she by suffering; but when 


Night was now coming on. Guahiba dropped 
” her head on her bosom, and closed her eyes, as if 
» exhausted by weariness. The young Indian, be- 
” lieving that she slept, after some hesitation laid 
’ himself down on his mat. His companions were 
"already slumbering on the porch of the building, 
- and all was still. 
_ Then Guahiba raised her head. It was night-- 
dark night—without moon or star. There was no 
' sound, except the breathing of the sleepers around 
‘her, and the humming of the mosquitoes. She 
' jistened for some time with her whole soul; but 
‘all was silence. She then gnawed the loosened 
_ thongs asunder with her teeth. Her hands once 
free, she released her feet: and when the morning 
came she had disappeared. Search was made for 
her in-every direction, but in vain; and Father 
' Gomez, baffled and wrathful, returned to his vil- 
lage. 
‘ “The distance between Javitaand San Fernando, 
' where Guahiba had left her infants, is twenty-five 
leagues in a straight line. A fearful wilderness of 
_ gigantic forest trees, and intermingling underwood, 
~ separated these two missions ;—a savage and awful 
solitude, which probably, since the beginning of 
the world, had never been trodden by human foot. 
All communication was carried on by the river ; 
~ and there lived not a man, whether Indian or Eu- 
 ropean, bold enough to have attempted the route 
_ along the shore. It was the commencement of the 
_ rainyseason. The sky, obscured by clouds, sel- 





| dom revealed the sun by day; and neither moon 


nor gleam of twinkling star by night. The rivers 
had overflowed, and the low lands were inundated. 
No object was visible to direct the traveller; no 
- shelter, no defence, no aid, no guide. Was it Pro- 
' videnee—was it the strong instinct of maternal 
~ love, which led this courageous woman through 
_ the depths of the pathless woods—where rivulets, 
_ swollen to torrents by the rains, intercepted her at 
_ every step; where the thorny lianas, twining from 
iree to tree, opposed an almost impenetrable bar- 
rier; where the mosquitoes hung inclouds upon her 
path; where the jaguar and the alligator lurked to 
" devour her; where the rattle-snake and the water- 
| ‘erpent lay coiled up in the damp grass, ready to 
spring ather; where she had no food to support 
4 her exhausted frame, but a few berries, and the 
_ large black ants which build their nests on the 
trees? How directed—how sustained—cannot be 
_ told: the poor woman herself could not tell. All 
_ that can be known with any certainty is, that the 
fourth rising sun beheld her at San Fernando; a 
' wild, and wasted, and fearful object; her feet 
swelled and bleeding—her hands torn—her body 
covered with wounds, and emaciated with famine 
and fatigue ;—but once more near her children! 
For several hours she hovered round the hut in 
_ Which she had left them, gazing on it from a dis- 
fance with longing eyes and a sick heart, without 
“ating to advance : at length she perceived that all 
the inhabitants had quitted their cottages to attend 
Vespers; then she stole from the thicket, and ap- 
proached, with faint and timid steps, the spot 
which contained her heart's treasures. She enter- 
| ¢d, and found her infants left alone, and playing 
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she called them by name, they knew her tender 
voice, and stretched out their little arms towards 
her. In that moment, the mother forgot all she 
had endured—all her anguish, all her fears, every 
thing on earth but the objects which blessed her 
eyes. She sat down between her children—she 
took them on her knees—she clasped them in an 
agony of fondness to her bosom—she covered them 
with kisses—she shed torrents of tears on their 
little heads as she hugged them to her. Suddenly 
she remembered where she was, and why she was 
there: new terrors seized her ; she rose up hastily, 
and, with her babies in herarms, she staggered 
out of the cabin—fainting, stumbling, and almost 
blind with loss of blood and inanition. She tried 
to reach the woods, but too feeble to sustain her 
burthen, which yet she would not relinquish, her 
limbs trembled and sank beneath her. At this mo- 
ment an Indian, who was watching the public oven, 
perceived her. He gave the alarm by ringing a 
bell, and the people rushed forth, gathering round 
Guahiba with fright and astonishment. They 
gazed upon her as if upon an apparition, till her 
sobs, and imploring looks, and trembling and 
wounded limbs, convinced them that she yet lived, 
though apparently nigh to death. They looked 
upon her in silence, and then at each other; their 
savage bosoms were touched with commiseration, 
and even awe, at this unexampled heroism of ma- 
ternal love. 

While they hesitated, and none seemed willing 
to seize her, or to take her children from her, 
Father Gomez, who had just landed on his return 
from Javita, approached in haste, and commanded 
them to be separated. Guahiba clasped her chil- 
dren closer to her breast, and the Indians shrunk 
back. 

“What!” thundered the monk: “ will ye suffer 
this woman to steal two precious souls from hea- 
ven? two members from our community? See ye 
not, that while she is suffered to approach them, 
there is no salvation for either mother or children? 
part them instantly !” 

The Indians, accustomed to his ascendancy, 
and terrified at his voice, tore the children of 
Guahiba once more from her feeble arms: she ut- 
tered neither word nor cry, but sunk in a swoon 
upon the earth. 

While in this state, Father Gomez, with a cruel 
mercy, ordered her wounds to be carefully dres- 
sed; her arms and legs were swathed with cotton 
bandages; she was then placed in a canoe, and 
conveyed to a mission, far, far off, on the river Es- 
meralda, beyond the Upper Orinoco. She con- 
tinued in a state of exhaustion and torpor during 
the voyage ; but after being taken out of the boat 
and carried inland, restoratives brought her back 
to life, and to a sense of her situation. When she 
perceived, as reason and consciousness returned, 
that she was in a strange place, unknowing how 
she was brought there—among a tribe who spoke 
a language different from any she had ever heard 
before, and from whom, therefore, according to In- 
dian prejudices, she could hope neither aid nor 
pity ;—when she recollected that she was far from 
her beloved children ;—when she saw no means of 
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discovering the bearing or the distance of their 
abode—no clue to guide her back to it:—then, and 
only then, did the mother’s heart yield to utter des- 
pair; and thenceforward refusing to speak or to 
move, and obstinately rejecting all nourishment, 
thus she died. 

The boatman, on the river Atabapo, suspends his 
oar with a sigh as he passes the ROCK OF THE MO- 
THER. He points it out to the traveller, and weeps 
as he relates the tale of her sufferings and her fate. 
Ages hence, when these solitary regions have be- 
come the seats of civilization, of power, and in- 
telligence: when the pathless wilds, which poor 
Guahiba traversed in her anguish, are replaced by 
populous cities, and smiling gardens, and pastures, 
and waving harvests—still that dark rock shall 
stand, frowning o'er the stream; tradition and his- 
tory shall preserve its name and fame; and when 
even the pyrainids, those vast, vain monuments of 
human pride, have passed away, it shall endure, 
to carry down to the end of the world the memory 
of the Indian Mother. 





—— 


The Unnatural Son. 


M. Bertin wished to see his native country (Pe- 
rigeux) from which he had been long absent; he 
went to pay a visit to one of his old friends, whom 
he had not heard from for more than a year. Upon 
his arrival at the house, he was received by the 
son of his friend, who told him his father had been 
dead about a year. Though he was struck with 
the news, which was so unexpected, it did not pre- 
vent him from going in. He conversed with the 
son upon the state of his affairs, and frequently in- 
terrupted the conversation to regret the loss of his 
old friend. At night he was conducted to his apart- 
ment, which he found to be the same as the deceased 
had occupied. This circumstance contributed not 
a little to keep alive his sorrow, and to prevent him 
from sleeping. He continued awake until two 
o'clock in the morning, when he heard the door of 
his chamber open, and by the feeble glimmering of 
a night-lamp, and of the fire, which was still burn- 
ing, he perceived the figure of an old man, pale, 
wan, and excessively thin, with a long and dirty 
beard, who, shivering with cold, was walking on 
slowly towards the chimney. When he was near 
the fire he seemed to warm himself, eagerly saying, 
“Ah! it is a long time since I saw the fire!” In his 
voice, figure and manner, M. Bertin, who was sei- 
zed with terror, thought he recognized his old 
friend, the master of the house. He was neither 
able to speak to him, nor to leave the bed; when 
the old man, turning towards the bed and sighing, 
said, “ Ah! how many nights have I passed with- 
out going to bed !” and as he said it, he came for- 
ward, in order to throw himself upon it. The terror 
which M. Bertin felt, made him leap out precipi- 
tately, erying, ““Who are you? What do you 
want?” On hearing his voice, the old man looked 
athim with astonishment, and immediately knew 
him. “ What dol see?” cried he, “ M. Bertin! my 
friend M. Bertin!” “And who then are you?” 
cried M. Bertin. 

The old man mentioned his name; and the other, 
recovering gradually from his fright, learned with 








THE UNNATURAL SON, &c. 


one of the vaults of the castle by his son (assisted 
by a servant that daily brought him food,) who hag 
given it out that his father was dead, in order tha 
he might get possession of his property. On thy 
very day, as he afterwards learned, the arrival of 
M. Bertin, who was not expected, having throw, 
the house into confusion, the servant who carried 
provisions to the unfortunate old man had not pro. 
perly fastened the door of the cell when he wen 
away; and the latter perceiving it, waited till al} 
was quiet inthe castle, and under cover of the 
night, endeavored to escape; but not finding the 
keys in the outer door, he naturally took the way 
to his apartment, which, though in the dark, be 
easily found. M. Bertin called up his servan, 
without loss of time ; said he wished to set off ip. 
mediately without waking the master of the castle; 
and took the old man with him to Perigeux, wher 
they arrived at day-break. Proper officers wer 
directly dispatched to arrest the unnatural so, 
who suffered what his crime deserved, by being 
shut up, during the remainder of his life, in the 
same cellin which he had confined his father. 
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The Old Ribbon. 


Aas! poor faded thing! I knew thee well, 
When gaily shining in thy beauty’s bloom. 
No softer hue did e’er on rose-bud dwell, 
First opening to the light of sweet spring time: 
And ah, with spring’s last breath thy charms hav 
fled, 
Too frail to bloom, when warmer rays are shed. 


I saw thee proudly waving o’er a brow, 
Radiant with beauty—and the blush that play‘ 
So brightly o’er that cheek—its gentle glow 
Had stol’n from thy soft hue. Too well th 
maid 
Thy beauties prized, and oft the glass return’d 
Her image, when with thee adorned. 


Neglected ribbon! with what anxious care 
I saw thee first selected from the throng, 
That gaily spread their various beauties there, 
And thine still fairest shone, those charm 
among. 
Then far from blighting damp or fading ray 
With rarest perfumes gently laid away. 


Alas! no eye e’er rests upon thee now 
Enraptured—dark and lone thou liest! no more 
Art called to add new grace to youthful brow; 
But where thou wert so dearly prized before 
Like many an idol of the hour—cast by 
Without a glance of love, without a sigh? 


Oh heed the lesson !—thou whose charms hav 
won 
A transient empire o’er the wav’ring heart; 
Nor think it e’er will last as it begun, 
But quickly with thy beaaty’s ray depart, 
And thou be cast forth in life’s shadow, while 
Some later idol claims the fickle smile! 





horror, that his friend had been confined a year in| 
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nha THE NOTARY OF PERIGUEUX. 
t tha 
in that F A TALE. 
val of 
hrown ——. 
arried 
+ = You must know, reader, that there lived some | ed—remonstrated—entreated ; but all in vain. She 
‘ill a years ago, inthe city of Perigueux, an honest No-| made the house too hot for him—he retreated to 
of the Po ‘ty Public, the descendant of a very ancient and | the tavern ;she broke his long stemmed pipes upon 
ng the broken-down family, and the occupant of one of | the andirons—he substituted a short stemmed one, 
e way Eo those old weather-beaten tenements which remind | which, for safe keeping, he carried in his waistcoat 
ws : you of the times of your great grandfather. He’) pocket. 

~ was a manof an unoffending, sheepish disposition; | Thus the unhappy Notary ran gradually down 








pe ) the father of a family, though not the head of it— 
onitie for in that family, ‘“‘the hen over-crowed the cock,” 
) wher & ) 2d the neighbors, when they spake of the Notary, 
2 em shrugged their shoulders and exclaimed, “ Poor 
Son fellow! his spurs wantsharpening.” In fine—you 
y being ") understand me, reader—he was a hen-pecked 
in the man. 
er. [— Well, finding no peace at home, he sought it 
' elsewhere, as was very natural for him todo; and 
 atlength discovered a place of rest, far beyond the 
~ cares and clamors of domestic life. This was a 
~ little cafe estaminet, a short way out of the city, 
_ whither he repaired every evening to smoke his 
_ pipe, drink sugar-water, and play his favorite game 
F _ ofdomino. There he met the boon companions he 
n. é mostloved; heard all the floating chit chat of the 
4 day; laughed when he was in a merry mood; 
x time: | found consolation when he was sad; and at all 
ns have B times gave vent to his opinions without fear of being 
snubbed short by a flat contradiction. 
shed. : Now, the Notary’s bosom friend was a dealer in 
, claretand cognac, who lived about a league from 
~ the city, and always passed his evenings at the 
tplay'’d estaminet. He was a gross, corpulent fellow, raised 
WW _ from a full blooded Gascon breed, and sired by a 
well the comic actor of some reputation in his way. He 
wasremarkable for nothing but his good humor, 
irn’d his love of cards, and a strong propensity to test the 
quality of his own liquors, by comparing them with 
those sold at other places. 
As evil communications corrupt good manners, 
the bad practices of the wine dealer won insensi- 
ere, bly upon the worthy Notary; and before he was 
charm Ware of it, he found himself weaned from domino 
and sugar water, and addicted to piquet and spiced 
Ly wine. Indeed, it not unfrequently happened, that 
after a long session at the estaminet, the two friends 
grew 80 urbane that they would waste a full half 
hour at the door in friendly dispute which should 
no mort je °Mduct the other home. 
onl Though this course of life agreed well enough 
fore with the sluggish phlegmatic temperament of the 


| Wine dealer, it soon began to play the very deuce 
with the more sensitive organization of the Notary 
and finally put his nervous system completely out 
oftune. He lost his appetite, became gaunt and 
haggard, and could get no sleep. Legions of blue 
devils haunted him by day, and by night strange 


art; 

; faces peeped through his bed curtains, and the 
- eeemare snorted in his ear. The worse he grew, 
hile ®morehe smoked and tippled; and the more he 


‘moked and tippled why, as a matter of course, 
© worse he grew. His wife alternately storm- 














at the heel. What with his bad habits and his do- 
mestic grievances, he became completely hipped. 
He imagined that he was going to die; and suffer- 
ed in quick succession all the diseases that ever 
beset mortal man. Every shooting pain was an 
alarming symptom; every uneasy feeling after 
dinner, a sure prognostic of some mortal disease. 
In vain did his friends endeavor to reason, and 
then to laugh him out of his strange whims; for 
when did ever jest or reason cure a sick imagina- 
tion? His only answer was, “do let me alone; I 
know better than you what ails me.” 

Well, reader, things were in thisstate, when one 
afternoon in December, as he sat moping in his 
office, wrapped in an overcoat, with a cap on his 
head, and his feet thrust into a pair of furred slip- 
pers, a cabriolet stopped atthe door, and a loud 
knocking without, aroused him from his gloomy 
revery. It was a message from his friend the wine 
dealer, who had been suddenly attacked the night 
before with a violent fever, and growing worse and 
worse, had now sent in the greatest haste for the 
Notary to draw up his last will and testament. 
The case was urgent, and admitted neither excuse 
nor delay; andthe Notary, tying a handkerchief 
round his face, and buttoning up to the chin, jump- 
ed into the cabriolet, and .suffered himself, though 
not without some dismal presentiments and mis- 
givings of heart, to be driven to the wine dealer’s 
house. 

When he arrived, he found every thing in the 
greatest confusion. On entering the house, he ran 
against the apothecary, who was coming down 
stairs, with a face as long as your arm, and a phar- 
maceutical instrument somewhat longer; and a 
few steps farther he met the housekeeper—for the 
wine dealer was an old bachelor ; running up and 
down, and wringing her hands, for fear that the 
good man should die without making his will. He 
soon reached the chamber of his sick friend, and 
found him tossing about under a huge pile of bed- 
clothes, in a paroxysm of fever, calling aloud fora 
draught of cold water, The Notary shook his head, 
he thought this a fatal symptom; for ten years back 
the wine dealer had been suffering under a species 
of hydrophobia, which seemed suddenly to have 
left him. 


When the sick man saw who stood by his 
bedside, he stretched out his hand and exclaim- 
ed— 

‘*Ah! my dear friend! have you come at last? 
You see it is all over with me. You have arrived 
just in time to draw up that—that passport of mine. 
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Ah! grand diable! how hot it is here! Water—| the apothecary’s horse, which stood hitched at th 
Will nobody give me a drop of) door, patiently waiting his master’s will. 


water—water! 
cold water?” 

As the case was an urgent one, the Notary made 
no delay in getting his papers in readiness; and in 
a short time the last will and testament of the wine 
dealer was drawn up in due form, the Notary guid- 
ing the sick man’s hand as he scrawled his signa- 
ture at the bottom. 

As the evening wore away, the wine dealer grew 
worse and worse, and at length became delirious, 
mingling in his incoherent ravings the phrases of 
the Credo and Paternoster with the shibboleth of 
the dram shop and the card table. 

‘Take care! takecare! There, now—Credo 
in—pop! ting-a-ling-ling! give me some of that. 
Cent-e-dize! Why, you old publican, this wine is 
poisoned—I know your tricks! Sanctam ecclesiam 
Catholicam. Well, well, we shall see. Imbecile! 
To have a tierce-major and a seven of hearts, and 
discard the seven. By St. Anthony, capot! You 
are lurched—Ha! ha! I told youso. Iknew 
very well—there—there—don’t interrupt me—Car- 
nis resurrectionem et vitam eternam !"’ 

With these words upon his lips, the poor wine 
dealer expired. Meanwhile the Notary sat cower- 
ing over the fire, aghast at the fearful scene that 
was passing before him, and now and then striving 
to keep up his courage by a glass of cognac. Al- 
ready his fears were on the alert; and the idea of 
contagion flitted to and fro through his mind. In 
order to quiet these thoughts of evil import, he 
lighted his pipe, and began to prepare for returning 
home. At that momentthe apothecary turned round 
to him and said : 

“ Dreadful sickly time, this! The disorder seems 
to be spreading.” 

“ What disorder ?” exclaimed the Notary, with 
a movement of surprise. 

“ Two died yesterday, and three to-day,” continu- 
ed the apotheeary, without answering the question. 
“Very sickly time, sir—very.” 

* But what disorder is it? What disease has car- 
ried off my friend here so suddenly ?” 

“ What disease? Why, the scarlet fever, to be 
sure.” 

“ And is it contagious 1” 

“ Certainly!” 

“ Then Lam a dead man !” exclaimed the Notary 
putting his pipe into his waistcoat pocket, and be- 
ginning to walk up and down the room in despair. 
“Tamadead man! Now don't deceive me— 
don't, will you? What—what are the symp- 
toms 7” 

“A sharp burning pain in the right side,” said 
the apothecary. 

“Oh! whata fool Iwas to come here! Take 
me home—take me home, and let me die in the bo- 


”” 


som of my family ! 
In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary 


strive to pacify him ;—he was nota man to be rea- 
soned with; he answered that he knew his own 
constitution better than they did, and insisted upon 


| 


| 





going home without delay. Unfortunately, the ve- 
hicle he came in, had returned to the city; and the | 
whole neighborhood wasto bed and asleep. What! 


was tobe done? Nothing in the world but to take | 





Well, reader, as there was noremedy, our Nota 
ry mounted this raw-boned steed, and set forth upm 


‘his homeward journey. The night was cold an | 
Over. 


gusty, and the wind set right in his teeth. 
head the leaden clouds were beating to and fro, 
and through them the newly-risen muon seemed tp 
be tossing and drifting along like a cock boat in the 


surf; now swallowed up in a huge billow of cloud ; 
and now lifted upon its bosom, and dashed withsi F 


very spray. Thetrees by the road side groane 
with a sound of evil omen, and before him lay thre 


mortal miles, beset with a thousand imaginary pe. | 


ils. Obedient to the whip and spur, the steed leap 


ed forward by fits and starts, now dashing away in 


a tremendous gallop, and now relaxing into a lon 


hard trot; while the rider, filled with symptom 


of disease and dire presentiments of death, urge 
him on, as if he were fleeing before the pes. 
lence. 

In this way, by dint of whistling and shouting 
and beating right and left, one mile of the faw 
three was safely passed. The apprehensionsd 
the Notary had so far subsided, that he even sufie 
ed the poor horse to walk up hill ; but these appr 
hensions were suddenly revived again with tenfol 
violence, by a sharp pain in the right side, whic 
seemed to pierce him like a needle. 


“It is upon me at last !” groaned the fear-stricke 
man. ‘“ Heavenbe merciful to me, the greatest’ 
sinners! And must I die in a ditch after all? He 
get up—getup!” 

And away went horse and rider at full speed- 
hurry-scurry—up hill and down—panting and blow 
ing like all possessed, At every leap, the paint 
the rider’s side seemed to increase. At first it we 


a little point like the prick of a needle—theniyy 


spread to the size of a half franc—tien covered! 
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place as large as the palm of your hand. It gaint 


upon him fast. The poor man groaned aloud? 
agony; faster and faster sped the horse over 
frozen ground—farther and farther spread the pa! 
over his side. ‘To complete the dismal picture, 
storm commenced—snow mingled with rain. Be 
snow, and rain, and cold were naught to him; 
though his arms and legs were frozen to icicles, 
felt it not; the fatal symptom was upon him; » 
was doomed to die—not of cold, but of scart 
fever! 


At length, he knew not how, more dead thal 


alive, he reached the gate of the city. A band 
ill-bred dogs, that were serenading at a corner 
the street, seeing the Notary dash by, joined in! 
hue and cry, and ran barking and yelping at ™ 
heels, It was now late at night, and only here 
there a solitary lamp twinkled from an upper sto} 
But on went the Notary, down this street and 4 
that, till at last he reached his own door. 

was a light in his wife’s bed-chamber. The g* 
woman came to the window alarmed at such 
knocking and howling, and clattering at her © 
so late at night; and the Notary was too deeply 
sorbed in his own sorrows, to observe that 
lamp east the shadow of two heads on the wine 
curtain. 


Let me in! let me in! Quick! be quick!” 








MY FIRST 









=e 
ed atthe! " exclaimed, almost breathless from terror and fa-| 
i ° 

ur Not | > ME Who are you, that come to disturb a lone wo- 

rthupe | | man at this hour of the night?” cried a sharp voice 

cold and from above. “ Begone about your business, and let 
Over. quiet people sleep.” 

and fro, «Qh! diable, diable! Come down and let me 

pemed to in! lam your husband. Don’t you know my voice? 

rat in the Quick, [beseech you; forI am dying here in the 

of cloud, | street!” ; 

Withsil B After a few moments of delay, and a few more 

groaned words of parley, the door was opened, and the No- 

lay thre | tary stalked into his domicil pale and haggard in as- 

narype) | pect,andas stiff and straightas a ghost. Cased 

eed lea [| | from head to heel in an armor of ice, as the glare of 

away it the lamp fell upon him, he looked like a knight er- 

to a long rant mailed in steel. Butin one place his armor 































was broken. On his right side was a circular spot, 
as large as the crown of your hat, and about as 
black ! 

“My dear wife!” he exclaimed, with more ten- 

derness than he had exhibited for many years, 
“reach me a chair. My hours are numbered. I 
am adead man !” 
en sufier Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife stripped 
se appre & - offhis overcoat. Something fell from beneath it, 
h tenfold and was dashed to pieces on the hearth. It was 
le, whict the Notary’s pipe! He placed his hand upon his 
side, and lo! it was bare tothe skin! Coat, waist- 
coat, and linen were burntthrough and through, 
and there was a blister on his side as large as your 
head! 
'  Themystery was soon explained, symptom and 
' all. The Notary had put his pipe into his pocket 
_ without knocking out the ashes! And so my story 
and his symptoms of scarlet fever end. 
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ORIGINAL. 
My First Fee. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A LAWYER. 


over th Iris surprising, the manner in which memory 
1 the pat skips over intervening objects, and time, and space, 
icture, i and reverts to scenes far distant, and to incidents 
ain. Be which have been so long banished from our minds, 


him; 
icicles, b 
him; 
of sc 


that had not in some peculiar chord in our feelings 
been touched at the moment, we should nat credit 
that they ever had existence, they would seem to 
have passed with the forgotten trifles and their re- 
membrance washed out by the waters of oblivion. 
But as it is, the sight of an old manuscript recalls a 
former friend long since gone to ‘that bourne from 
which no traveller returns,” and whose place in our 
affections has been supplied by others, friends of a 
more recent date. ‘Time and space no longer seem 


lead that 

A band © 
corner ¢ 
ned in th 
ing at b 





y here a to exist for us; and to the old man, the scenes and 
»per story friends of his earliest childhood are as vividly be- 
et and Wf) fore himas when in his youthful days he sought 
r. Th @ tree top with the bird, or rested side by side 
The gf With the grasshopper on the fresh meadow. 
at such _ Anon, the incidents of a later act in the drama of 
t her o life passed before him, while the crimes and errors 
deeply unrestrained and ungoverned passions, rise like 
e that nquo’s ghost to torment not him who ended, but 
e wind who gave them birth. 

Again passages of merriment and humor are be- 
uick !” him, recalling scenes at whose remembrance 
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a aa 


the laugh can never be restrained; scenes to have 
witnessed which would have been a certain cure 
to the hypochondriac, or the dyspeptic. 


These reflections were this moment suggested 
by the sight of the first entry in an old book in 
which a registry of my earliest practice at the bar 
was kept. It was a minute of the proceedings in 
my first suit; and at the foot of the page was mark- 
ed in letters sufficiently large to denote its impor- 
tance at the time to me—Received first Fee, five dol- 
lars. With what startling rapidity did the sight of 
that old entry recall to my mind every incident of 
the occurrence alluded to. The office where I then 
practiced, the old arm chair with which my grand- 
father’s garret had furnished me, and in which I 
felt like Alexander Selkirk, and gazed around 
“ Lord of all [surveyed.” How many times did I 
read over the papers in that my first suit; how 
many excuses did I make to visit the City Hall as 
if prepared for an important trial, papers in hand. 
And after the suit was over, afier receiving the five 
dollar fee, how did I bow my client out of the office 
with infinitely more politeness than the occasion 
warranted, or that became my dignity. As for the 
money, that remained in my hand, long after my 
client had departed, (by the bye, I used to speak of 
him as one of my clients; he was the only one.) I 
gazed upon the money, I putin my till then empty 
wallet; again I drew it forth, and returned it again 
to my wallet; I forgot all else; I felt as if I was 
the possessor of wealth immeasurable; not that I 
did not know the value of money, but that this ap- 
peared to me a sort of starting point, something al- 
ready gained, the earnest of future acquisitions. 
Perhaps [addressed the moncy asit lay unconscious 
in my hand, [know not; all I recollect more was, 
that I was disturbed by the entrance of a person 
who informed me that my chimney was on fire, and 
that to save the expense of collecting the fine by 
suit, I had better hand him the amount, as he was 
authorised to collect these fines. There was my 
fee ready to vanish, I paid the fine, and felt tempted 
to kick him from my presence, but visions of suits 
for assault and battery deterred me, and I have 
never since received a five dollar fee, but I have 
looked to see, if the chimney were on fire. w. 


——— 
Hour of Solitude. 


Wuex all the world is hush’d in sleep 
At midnight’s hour of gloom ; 

And silence doth her vigils keep, 

Ah, then I love to roam ! 

At that still hour I love to stray 
Through wild and brake and wood ; 
Aad dearer far to me than day, 

Is the hour of solitude ! 





I love toroam through silent glade, 
And loiter in the wood ; 

But sweeter than the darksome shade, 
Is the hour of solitude ; 

When morning’s sun at break of day, 
Is seen on dale and hill ; 

At that sweet hour I love to stray 
Near some lone murm’ring rill. 
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THE ESSAYIST. 
SNe ee EEE 





ORIGINAL. 


The Essayist.--No. II. 


“ An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the watchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly.” 


Influence of Poetry. 


Tur different specimens of poetry, which the 
several ages of the world present, are, in but few 
respects, similar ; each author seems to have mark- 
ed out a course, though not original, yet frequently 
different from his predecessors. At one time, sad 
and melancholy strains strike the ear, bringing 
with them, depression and languor—at another, 
soft and mellow notes, speaking of contentment 
and happiness. Now the harp sends forth a full 
and growing sound, and now it tells of ‘battles 
fought and victories won.” And againa sublimer 
theme presents itself—the bard soars on imagined 
wings, by the grandeur of his subject, and the 
power of his inspiration—rises ‘to the middle re- 
gion of thick air’—yea, holds sweet converse with 
the immortal spirits of the elder world—and again 
sinks from his high elevation, and resumes his in- 
tercourse with his fellow man, only to sing of his 
sinfulness and depravity. 

Though such is the vanity of poetical produc- 
tions, yet the foundation of all true poetry is the 
same. It is the language of passion—it speaks the 
emotions of the heart—it is the voice of nature. 
Poetry can and does exact a great and peculiar in- 
fluence. “Itis the design of the historian, the 
philosopher, and orator,” said Dr. Blair, “to inform, 
instruct and persuade; but itis the design of the 
poet to please and move.” We suppose the writer 
of poetry to compose in a lofty and dignified strain, 
with his imagination fired, and every power and 
faculty of the mind in vigorous action. It is noi bis 
wish to affect the senses merely, but the very heart, 
and awaken all its generous impulses. Such isthe 
nature of poetry; and who will say that it exerts 











nota powerful influence. That which so forcibly 
affects, must leave a strong and lasting impression. 
It must give a direction to the character—it must | 
guide the conduct. But its effect upon the female | 
sex is more manifest and striking. They possess | 
hearts tender and susceptible—feelings warm, and | 
alive to every touching sentiment, and generous | 
susceptibility. It is with this impression that Lady | 
Montague, in addressing her daughter, the Coun- | 
tess of Bute, relative to the education of her own | 
child, made these very just remarks. We trust | 
the reputation of Lady Montague will be asufficient | 
apology for introducing a portion of her letter in 
this essay. 

“True knowledge,” said Lady M. “consists in 
knowing things, not words. I would no farther 
wish her a linguist than to enable her to read 
books in their originals, that are often corrupted, 
and always injured by translations. Two hours 
application every morning will bring this about 





much sooner than you can imagine, and she will 


have leisure enough beside, to run over the English 
poetry, which is a more important part of a wo. 
man’s education than is generally supposed. Many 
a young damsel has been ruined by a fine copy of 
verses, which she would have laughed at, if she 
had known it had been stolen from Mr. Waller. | 
remember, when I was young, I saved one of my 
companions from destruction, who communicated 
to me an epistle she was quite charmed with. As 
she had naturally a good taste, she observed the 
lines were not so smooth as Prior’s or Pope’s, but 
had more thought and spirit than any of theirs, 
She was wonderfully delighted with such a demon. 
stration of her lover’s sense and passion, and noi 
a little pleased with her own charms, that had force 


enough to inspire such elegancies. In the midsto/ J _ 


this triumph I showed her that they were taken 
from Randolph’s poems, and the unfortunate tran. 
scriber was dismissed with the scorn he deserved, 
To say the truth, the poor plagiary was very wu 
lucky to fall into my hands; that author being no 
longer in fashion, would have escaped any one oj 
less universal reading than myself. You should 
encourage your daughter to talk over with yor 
what she reads; and as you are very capable of 
distinguishing, take care she does not mistake per 
folly for wit and humor, or rhyme for poetry, whieh 
are the common errors of young people, and have 
a train of ill consequences. The second cautior 
to be given her, (and which is absolutely neces 
sary) is to conceal whatever learning she attains 
with as much solicitude as she would hide crook 
edness or lameness: the parade of it can only 
serve to draw on her the envy, and consequently 
the most inveterate hatred of all he and she fools, 
which will certainly be at least three parts in four, 
of her acquaintance.” 

A very slight acquaintance with the world will 
enable every one to perceive the truth of these re 
marks. In his writings, the poet shows his own 
nature—the principles which prompt his every 
action. He speaks the language of nature, or he 
possesses not the true spirit of poetry. He is 


wrapt up in the silence of his own thoughts, and — 


be these thoughts good or evil, they come forth te 
exert a great influence over those who study them 
Here then a great responsibility rests upon every 
writer of poetry. A peculiar faculty has been 


given him by the Author of his being, and he has 


been entrusted with the means of effecting grea! 
good or causing much evil. His works too, no 
only affect the age in which he lives, but all future 
ages. Unlike the mere man of the world, whost 
influence no longer is felt, when his spirit has a* 
cended on high,—the poet’s power 





“ Lives through all time, 
Extends through all extent.” 


Though his body may have been long since ret 
dered “dust to dust,” in the silence of the tomb, 
yet his strength still lives. His very feelings, em 
tions, and passions—yea, his very nature is see? 
in his productions. Thus he whoembodies thought 
after this form, must consider the effects which his 
works are calculated to produce. His ideas mus 
flow from a good heart, susceptible of kindly fee 
ing, and be prompted by a ‘right spirit within.’ 
But poetry makes poets. Numerous instance’ 
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ae 
Englist | | sight be adduced in proof of this; but a few will 
Fa wot suffice. It is related of Henry Kirke White, that 
» Many | his mind was directed to this study by hearing an 
“Py of affecting ballad sung. In after years, speaking of 
oy this incident, he says— 
> of my « Beloved moment! then ’twas first I caught 
nicated The first foundation of romantic thought.” 
th. As He would retire from the company of his associ- 
ved the ates, and while they were indulging in the sports 
pr but > that give joy to the days of childhood, he would 
theirs, reflect upon the recital, to which he says he fre- 
demon quently listened. Thus the germs ofa strong ima- 
and no i ginative mind were nurtured, and thus a direction 
ad force was given to those talents, though not of the high- 
midst of est order, yet such as will be ever respected and 
© tales honored. 
wutivar Cowley was madea poet by studying the poems 
served. F | of another. It is said that whilst very young, he 
brs. lisus found in his mother’s apartment, Spenser’s Fairy 
— Queen; and by a continual study of poetry, he be- 
one of | came so enchanted of the Muse, that he grew ir- 
should recoverably a poet. 
‘ith you” La Fontaine was made a poet by reading one of 
ree df _ Malherbe’s odes. 
- okie _ Burns, too, though his talents were not at first 
“ d have © ‘tected to this study, so much by the perusal of 
causes particular authors, as by his love for nature, un- 
aa doubtedly conceived the idea of writing poetry, 
attains Ae froma perusal of works of this kind. His mind 
> crook Mm S°ems to have been early excited by the subject of 
om religion, the spirit of which pervades many of his 
quently ¥ most valuable productions. His own native fields, 
e fools, a too—the forests, and glens, and mountains—the soft 
in four hom 0t€8 of the tuneful birds, as they reached his ear, 
' all seemed to have filled his soul with inspiration, 
‘eld will and aroused that enthusiasm which burst forth in 
. aati sweet and melodious strains. 






his own hee | But poetry is not confined to a few alone, nor is 
s every > itto be found only among the most enlightened 
e, or he People. As it was the first form of speech, we 


He uh 
hts, and ie 
forth te 
ly them. 
yn every 


as been{ | ™eans of arousing the soldier to his duty, and urg- 
1 he has ing him to the contest; at the same time causing 
ng great fe *We in the minds of the enemy. The war-song 
too, not [je  *¢med to break the silver cord, which bound the 


ized, traces of this kind of writing. The ancients 
> had their war-songs, as well as their shouts for 

battle, and even at the present day, the Russian 
) army is attended by a choir of singers. It was the 


find in almost every nation, whether rude or civil- 


study that poetry which comes to us pure, and un- 
tainted with the evils of our nature, from the spirit 
of divine inspiration. 

E. M. V. D. 


My First Love, and My Last. 











And do you love no other form ; 
Am I that envied soul, 
Whose fervent pray’rs to share your heart, 
At last have reach’d their goal ? 
I will not say that other eyes 
Do not as brightly shine ; 
It is enough dear one to know 
I never lov’d but thine. 


Tho’ oft in life’s gay glittering throng, 
Proud sons of earth I see, 

There lives but one can chain this heart, 
It beats alone for thee. 

By fondest, dearest ties on earth, 
By ev'ry hope above, 

This truth I solemnly aver, 
Thou art my only love ! 


It may be weakness, even sin, 
To love as now Ido; 
Tho’ my devotion knows no curb ; 
I love but one—’tis you ! 
And when this heart is false to thee, 
May torture’s madd’ning blasi 
Wither and sear this virgin frame, 
My first love and my last! 


Evening Wind. 











I come, I come, from the isles of bloom, 

Where the citron and olive breathe forth perfume ; 
Where the wood birds sing on the leafy pines, 
And the dew falls soft on the clust’ring vines ; 
Where the skies are bright as a Poet’s dream, 

And the silvery founts with lustre gleam. 


O’er the billows I rush in my stormy pride, 

And I waken to tumult the slumbering tide, 
The tall ship speeds o’er the heaving foam ; 
And the mariner dreams of his island home, 

Of his father’s cot, and the beechen shade, 

And the lovely glen where his childhood play’d. 


I pass through the woods with a gentle sigh, 
And the rustling leaves to my voice reply ; 
The violet droops on its fragrant cell, 

And the myrtle flowers of my presence tell. 
Hark! music peals from the joyous rills, 





















































II future | beart of the soldier to the joys of this world, and 
1, whose he rushed forward, only for his country’s glory, 
has as 4 the reward of patriotic valor. 
Poetry has yet another influence. It is the Jan- 

guage of every worshipper: Greek and Jew, 

Catholic and Christian, make singing a part of 

their devotional exercises. It nay be heard from 
nee ret & | the lips of infancy, and the tremulous voice of the 
e tomb, F) 4ged—it has an influence more easily felt than de- 
gs, em B) *ribed; it is such as is not lust when the sounds 
is see hy die away upon the ear, but the exciting melody 
thought Bi) £es to the very heart, and warms it with a glow 
hich his of feeling ; and seems to transport us to a region 
»as must BF) 'ndescribable and heavenly ! 
dly feet Such is the power which poetry exerts over the 
wn ee human character. Let him, therefore, who would 
n 


And the fir trees wave on the stormy hills. 


Onward I sweep past the mouldering halls, 
Where the gleam of the sunshine dimly falls; 
Where the vassals sat at the festal bourd, 

And loud mirth rang as the wine was pour’d, 
And the warrior bard with his wild harp told 
The valiant deeds and the songs of old. 


O’er the pilgrim I breathe as he kneels once more, 
On the shining sands of his native shore ; 

The captive I pass in my chainless glee, 

And his young heart bounds with a rapture free, 
And a faint smile lights up his languid eye, 





‘mprove the heart, as well as the understanding, 





When he hears my voice as I wander by ! 
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HALLORAN, 


THE PEDLAR. 


BY MRS. JAMERSON. 


Semen. comand 


In a little village to the south of Clonmell, lived 
& poor peasant named Michael, or as it was there 
pronounced Mickle Reilly. He was a laborer |of repentance, and yet more of affection: he as 
renting a cabin and a plot of potatoe-ground; and, | sured her that he was far better off than he had 


deciphered with some difficulty even by the learned 





Nancy, was found to contain much of sorrow, much | 


on the strength of these possessions, a robust frame expected or deserved; that the embarkation of the | 





which feared no fatigue, and a sanguine mind 
which dreaded no reverse, Reilly paid his ad- 
dresses to Cathleen Bray, a young girl of his own 
parish, and they were married. Reilly was able, 
skilful, and industrious; Cathleen was the best 
spinner in the county, and had constant sale for her 
work at Clonmell: they wanted nothing ; and for 
the first year, as Cathleen said, “There wasn’t 
upon the blessed earth two happier souls than 
themselves, for Mick was the best boy in the world, 
and hadn’t a fault to spake of—barring he took a 
drop now and then; an’ why wouldn't he?” But 
as it happened, poor Reilly’s love of “ the drop” 
was the beginning of all their misfortunes. In an 
evil hour he went to the Fair of Clonmell to sell a 
dozen hanks of yarn of his wife’s spinning, and a 
fat pig, the produce of which was to pay half a 
year’s rent, and add to their little comforts. Here 
he met with a jovial companion, who took him into 
a booth, and treated him to sundry potations of 
whiskey; and while in his company his pocket was 
picked of the money he had just received, and 
something more; in short, of all he possessed in 
the world. At that luckless moment, while mad- 
dened by his loss and heated with liquor, he fell 
into the company of a recruiting sergeant. The 
many-colored and gaily fluttering cockade in the 
soldier's cap shone like a rainbow of hope and 
promise before the drunken eyes of Mickle Reilly, 
and ere morning he was enlisted into a regiment 
under orders for embarkation, and instantly sent 


off to Cork. 


Distracted by the ruin he had brought upon him- 
self, and his wife, (whom he loved a thousand 
times better than himself,) poor Reilly sent a friend 
to inform Cathleen of his mischance, and to assure 
her that on a certain day, in a week from that time, 
a letter would await her at the Clonmell post- 
office : the same friend was commissioned to de- 
liver her his silver watch, and a guinea out of his 
bounty-noney. Poor Cathleen turned from the 
gold with horror, as the price of her husband's 
blood, and vowed that nothing on earth should 
induce her to touch it. She was not a good calcu- 
lator of time and distance, and therefore rather sur- 
prised that so long a time must elapse before his 


|regiment to which he belonged was delayed fo > 


three weeks, and entreatefl her, if she could forgive 


” 


and die asy, 
do without embracing her once more. 











clasped hands and drawn breath, but quiet in her 
nature, she gave no other signs of emotion thana 
few large tears which trickled slowly down her 
cheeks. “And will I see him again?” she ex 
| claimed ; “poor fellow! poor boy! I knew the 
heart of him was sore for me! and who knows, 
Nancy dear, but they'll let me go out with himt 
the foreign parts? Oh! sure they wouldn't bes 
hard-hearted as to part man and wife that way!” 

After a hurried consultation with her neighbors, 
who sympathyzed with her as only the poor sym 
_pathize with the poor, a letter was indited by Nancy 
and sent by the carrier that night, to inform h 
husband that she purposed setting off for Cork the 
next blessed morning, being Tuesday, and as the 
distance was about forty-eight miles English, she 
reckoned on reaching that city by Wednesda 
afternoon; for as she had walked to Clonmell am 
back, (about twenty miles) that same day, with 
out feeling fatigued at all, “to signify,” Cathlee 
thought there would be no doubt that she cou 
walk to Cork in less than two days. In thiss 
guine calculation she was, however, overruled by 
her more experienced neighbors, and by the! 
advice appointed Thursday as the day on whieh 
her husband was to expect her, “ God willing.” 

Cathleen spent the rest of the day in making 
preparations for her journey: she set her cabin 
order, and made a small bundle of a few articles 4 
clothing belonging to herself and her husbavé. 
The watch and the guinea she wrapped up toget*t; 
and crammed into the toe of an old shoe, whe 
she deposited in the said bundle, and the #* 
morning, at “sparrow chirp,” she arose, lock 
“her cabin door, carefully bid the key in the thateb 
and with a light expecting heart commenced! 
long journey. 


_ It is worthy of remark, that this poor wom 





letter arrived. On the appointed day she was too | who was called upon to play the heroine in such & 


impatient to wait the arrival of the carrier, but set 
off to Clonmell herself, a distance of ten miles: 
there, at the post-office, she duly found the promised 
letter ; but it was not till she had it in her posses- 
sion that she remembered she could not read: she 
had therefore to hasten back to consult her friend 
Nancy, the schoolmaster’s daughter, and the best 
scholar in the village. Reilly's letter, on being 


| strange tragedy, and under such appalling circu 
| stances, had nothing heroic in her exterior: »® 
ing that in the slightest degree indicated stre 

| of nerve or superiority of intellect. Cathleen 
twenty-three years of age, of a low stature, and 


her form rather delicate than robust: she w®* 


‘ordinary appearance; her eyes were mild 


| dove-like, and her whole countenance, though 


him, to follow him to Cork without delay, that they F 
might “ partin love and kindness, and then com Ff ” 
'what might, he would demane himself like a man — 
which he assured her he could nh 


Cathieen listened to her husband’s letter wih} 


tall 
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Cathleen walked on stoutly towards Cork, and by 
» the evening she had accomplished, with occasional 


J lowing day set forward again, but soon felt stiff 
with the travel of two previous days: the sun be- 


J muck, eighteen miles from Cork. The next day, 


more fatiguing than the preceding. The cross 


. and excessive weariness, she put her littie bundle 
under her head for a pillow, and sank into a deep 


Kerry. He was very old, he himself did not know 
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2 absolutely deficient in intelligence, was more par- 
‘ ticularly expressive of simplicity, good temper, and 
’ kindness of heart. 


It was summer, about the end of June: the 
days were long; the weather fine, and some gentle 
showers rendered travelling easy and pleasant. 







































auses of rest, nearly twenty-one miles. She 
lodged at a little inn by the road side, and the fol- 


came hotter, the ways dustier; and she could not 
with all her endeavors get farther than Rathcor- 


unfortunately for poor Cathleen, proved hotter and 


road lay over a wild country, consisting of low 
bogs and bare hills. About noon she turned aside 
toa rivulet bordered by a few trees, and sitting 
down in the shade, she bathed her swollen feet in 
the stream: then overcome by heat, weakness, 


sleep. 

On waking she perceived with dismay that the 
sun was declining: and on looking about, her 
fears were increased by the discovery that her bun- 
dle was gone. Her first thought was that the good 
people. (i. e. the fairies) had been there and 
stolen it away ; but on examining farther she 
plainly perceived large foot-prints in the soft bank, 
and was convinced it was the work of no unearthly 
marauder. Bitterly reproaching herself for her 
carelessness, she again set forward; and _ still 
hoping to reach Cork that night, she toiled on and 
on with increasing difficulty and distress, till as 
he evening closed her spirits failed, she became 
faint, foot-sore and hungry, not having tasted any 
thing since the morning but a cold potatoe and a 
draught of buttermilk. She then looked round her 
n hopes of discovering some habitation, but there 
yas none in sight except a lofty castle on a distant 
ill, which raising its proud turrets from amidst 
he plantations which surrounded it, glimmered 
aintly through the gathering gloom, and held out 


| Hisdress was strange, it consisted of a woollencap, 
| beneath which strayed a few white hairs, this was 
surmounted by an old military cocked hat, adorned 
| with a few fragments of tarnished gold luce; a 
| frieze great coat with the sleeves dangling behind, 
was fastened to his throat, and served to protect 
his box of wares which was sJung at his back; and 
he always carried a thick vak stick or kippeen in his 
hand. There was nothing of the infirmity of age 
in his appearance; his cheek, though wrinkled and 
weather-beaten, was still ruddy: his step still firm, 
his eyes still bright: his jovial disposition made 
him a welcome guest in every cottage, and his 
jokes, though not equal to my Lord Norbury’s, 
were repeated and applauded through the whole 
country. Halloran was returning from the fair of 
Kilkenny, where apparently his commercial spec- 
ulations had been attended with success, as his 
pack was considerably diminished in size. Though 
he did not appear to recellect Cathleen, he ad- 
dressed her in Irish, and asked her what she did 
there: she related in a few words her miserable 
situation. 

“In troth, then, my heart is sorry for ye, poor 
woman,” he replied, compassivnately ; ‘‘ and what 
will ye do?” 

“ An’ what can Ido?” replied Cathleen, discon- 
solately ; “‘ and how will I even find the ford and 
get across to Cork, when I don’t know where I am 
this blessed moment ?” 

“ Musha, then, it’s little ye’ll get there this night,” 
said the pedlar, shaking his head. 

“ Then I'll lie down here and die,” said Cathleen, 
bursting into fresh tears. 

“Die! ye wouldn't!” he exclaimed, approach- 
ing nearer; ‘is it to me, Peter Halloran, ye spake 
that word; and am I the man that would lave a 
faymale at this dark hour by the way side, let alone 
one that has the face of a friend, though I cannot 
remember me of your name either, for the soul of 
me. But what matter for that ?” 

“ Sure, I’m Katty Reilly, of Castle Conn.” 

“ Katty Reilly, sure enough! and so no more 
talk of dying! cheer up, and see, a mile farther on, 
isn’t there Biddy Hogan's? Was, I mane, if the 
house and all isn’t gone: and it’s there we'll geta 





temptation for the poor wanderer to turn in there 
nd rest. In her despair she sat her down ona 
bank by the road side, and wept as she thought of 
her husband. 

Several horsemen rode by, and one carriage and 
our, atteuded by servants, whe took no farther no- 
ice of her than by a passing look; while they 
ent on their way like the priest and the Levite in 
he parable, poor Cathleen drooped her head 
lespairingly on her bosom. A faintness and tor- 
por seemed to be stealing like a dark cloud over 
Wer senses, when the fast approaching sound of 
ootsteps roused her attention, and turning, she saw 
ther side a man whose figure, too singular to be 

ily forgotten, she recognized immediately ; it 
a Halloran the Pedlar. 

Halloran had been known for thirty years past in 

the towns and villages between Waterford and 


1s own age; he only remembered that he was a 
tall slip of a boy” when he was one of the-—— 


bite and sup, and a bed, too, please God. So lean 
upon my arm, ma vourneen, it’s strong enough 
et.” 

‘ So saying, the old man, with an air of gallantry, 
half rustic, half military, assisted her in rising; and 
supporting her on one arm, with the other he flour- 
ished his kippeen over his head, and they trudged 
on together, he singing Cruiskeen-lawn at the top 
of his voice, “just,” as he said, “to put the heart 
inte her.” 

After about half an hour’s walking, they came to 
two crossways, diverging from the high road; 
down one of these the pedlar turned, and in a few 
minutes they came in sight of a lonely house, situ- 
ated at a little distance from the way-side. Above 
the door was a long stick projecting from the wall, 
at the end of which dangled a truss of straw, signi- 
fying that within there was entertainment (good or 
bad) for man and beast. By this time it was 
nearly dark, and the pedlar going up to the door, 
lifted the latch, expecting it to yield to his hand; 











nt of foot, and fought in America in 1778. 


but it was fastened within: he then knocked and 
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called, but there was no answer. 
which was many times larger than an ordinary 
cabin, had once been a manutactory, and afterward, 
a farin-house. One end of it was deserted, and 
nearly in ruins; the other end bore signs of having 
been at least recently inhabited. But such a dull 
hollow echo rung through the edifice at every 
knock, that it seemed the whole place was now 
deserted. 

Cathleen began to be alarmed, and crossed her- 
self, ejaculating, ‘‘ O God preserve us !”’ 


pedlar, who appeared well acquainted with the | 


premises, led her round tothe back part of the 
house, where there were some ruined out-buildings, | 
and another low entrance. 
stick, he let fall such a heavy thump on the door 
that it cracked again; and a shrill voice from the 
other side demanded who was there ? 
isfactory answer, the door was slowly and cautious- | 
ly opened, and the figure of a wrinkled, half-fam- | 
ished, and half-naked beldam appeared, shading a | 
rush candle with one hand. Halloran, who was of 
a fiery and hasty*temper, began angrily: “ Why, 
then, in the name of the great devil himself, didn’t 
you open tous ?” But he stopped as if struck 
with surprise at the miserable object before him. 

“Is it Biddy Hogan herself, I see, !” he exclaim- 
ed, snatching the candle from her hand, and throw- 
ing the light fullon her face. A moment’s scrutiny 
seemed enough, and too much; for, giving it back 
hastily, he supported Cathleen into the kitchen, the 
old woman leading the way, and placed her on an 
old settle, the first seat which presented itself. 
When she was sufficiently recovered to look about 
her, Cathleen could not help feeling some alarm 
at finding herself in so gloomy and dreary a place. 
It had once been a large kitchen, or hall: at one 
end was an ample chimney, such as are yet to be 
seen in some old country houses. The rafters 
were black with smoke or rottenness: the walls had 
been wainscoted with oak, but the greatest part 
had been tore down for firing. A table with three 
legs, a large stool, a bench in the chimney propped 
up with turf sods, and the seat Cathleen occupied, 
formed the only furniture. Every thing spoke 
utter misery, filth, and famine—the very ‘“ abomi- 
nation of desolation.” 

“ And what have ye in the house, Biddy, honey?” 
was the pedlar’s first question, as the old woman 
set down the light.“ Little enough, I'm thinking.” 

“ Little! It’s nothing, then—no, notso much asa 
midge would eat have I inthe house this blessed 
night, and nobody to send down to Balgowna.” 

“No need of that, as our good luck would have 
it,” said Halloran, and pulling a wallet from under 
his loose coat, he drew from it a bone of cold meat, 
a piece of bacon, a lump of bread, and some cold 
potatoes. The old woman, roused by the sight of 
so much good cheer, began to blow up the dying 
embers on the hearth; put down among them the 
few potatoes to warm, and busied herself in making 
some little preparations to entertain her guests. 
Meantime the old pedlar, casting from time to time 
an anxious glance towards Cathleen, and now and | 
then an encouraging word, sat down on the low | 
stool, resting his arms on his knees. 

“Times are sadly changed with ye, Biddy Ho- 
gan,” said he at length, after a long silence. 
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The building.; ‘“'Troth, ye may say so,” she replied, with a soy he 
of groan. sup 

| “Bitter bad luck have we had in this wor |) me 

any how.” wa 

_ “And where’s the man of the house? Ap wh 

_where’s the lad, Barny ?” clo 

“Where are they, is it? Where should they the 

_be? may be gone down to Ahnamoe.” sal 

“ But what’s come of Barny? The boy was, an 

| stout workman, and a good son, though a devel-ma | 9 UP‘ 

But the | care fellow, too. I remember teaching him tk) His 
soldier’s exercise with this very blessed stick noy} 2 

in my hand; and by the same token, him doubling dee 

his fist at me when he wasn’t bigger than the tui} 9 &® 

Here raising his stout) kish yonder; aye, and as long as Barny Hogu resi 
could turn asod of turf on my lord’s land, I thougi: sell 

his father and mother would never have wanted tk left 

After a sat- Th 


bit and sup while the life was in him.” 

At the mention of her son, the old woman looke 
up a moment, but immediately hung her hea 
again. 

‘* Barny doesn’t work for my lord now,” said sh. f_ 

“ And what for, then?” ; 

The old woman seemed reluctant to answer 
she hesitated. 

“Ye didn’t hear, then, how he got into troubk 
with my lord ; and how—myself doesn’t know th® 
rights of it—but Barny had always a bit of wil) 
blood about him; and since that day he’s takens} 
bad ways, and the ould man’s ruled by him quit 
entirely ; and the one’s glum and fierce like—avl 
t’ other’s bothered: and, oh! bitter’s the time | 
have ‘twixt em both!” 


S 


While the old woman was uttering these broke 
complaints, she piaced the eatables on the table; TH there 
and Cathleen, who was yet more faint from hunge) 9 whis 
than subdued by fatigue, was first helped by te) Wcoul 
good-natured pedlar to the best of what was thery7 bbuta 
but, just as she was about to taste the food set be) @were 
fore her, she chanced to see the eyes of the old woh was 
man fixed upon the morsel in her hand with such pear 
an envious and famished look, that from a sudda @ with 
impulse of benevolent feeling. she instantly heldi) dark 
outtoher. The woman started, drew back herer Sh 
tended hand, and gazed at her wildly. escar 


“ What is itthen ails ye?” said Cathleen, look she v 
ing at her with wonder; then to herself, ‘ hunger! ery 
turned the wits of her poor soul! Take it—takei, yy" 
mother,” added she aloud: “ eat, good mother Ity 
sure there's plenty for us all, and to spare,” até 


deter: 
she pressed it upon her with all the kindness of bey 4d 


nature. The old woman eagerly seized it. ry 
“God reward ye,” said she, grasping Cathleens§- - 
hand, convulsively, and retiring to a corner, — : 
devoured the food with almost wolfish voracity. not ai 
While they were eating, the two Hogans, fathe sharp 
and son, came in. They had been setting snare heme; 
for rabbits and game on the neighboring hills; am mothe 
evidently were both startled and displeased to fl BR, sI 
the house occupied; which, since Barny Hogan’ crean 
disgrace with “my lord,” had been enti “H 
shunned by the people round about. The old mR}. 
gave the pediar a sulky welcome. The son wit far em 
a muttered curse, went and took his seat in tt has in 
\chimney, where, turning his back, he set hi out of 
to chop a billetof wood. The father was a les The 


stooping figure, “bony, and gaunt, and grim: 



























































— 
tha he was either deaf, or affected deafness. After 
re supper, Cathleen desired to be shown to her apart- 
, ' ment. The old woman lighted a lamp and led the 
} world, way up some broken steps, into a small room, 
1 Ang) ) Where she showed her two separate beds, standing 
close together, which the strangers were to occupy, 
‘ld. they |p there being no others in the house. Cathleen 
‘| said her prayers, only partly undressed herself, 
wee and lifting up the worn out coverlet, lay down 
Mme upon the bed. The pedlar threw himselfdown on 
are his bed, and in a few minutes, as she judged by his 
sok ues hard and equal breathing, the old man was in a 
Joubli 4) deep sleep. All was now still in the house, but 
the a! ) Cathleen could not sleep. She was feverish and 
» Hoout » restless, : and whenever she tried to compose her- 
Fre. self to slumber, the faces of the two men she had 
ae Fileft below flittered and glared before her eyes. 
The latch of the door was raised cautiously,—the 
n locke door opened, and the two Hogans entered: they 





































J trod so softly that, though she saw them move be- 
fore her, she heard no foot-fall. They approached 
' the bed of Halloran, and presently she heard a dull 
paid she  S heavy blow, and then sounds—appalling sickening 
~~ sounds—as of subdued struggles and smothered 
nswer-— agony, which convinced her that they were mur- 
dering the unfortunate pedlar. 

Cathleen listened, almost congealed with horror, 
but she did not swoon: her turn, she thought, must 
come next, though in the same instant she felt 
instinctively that her only chance of preservation 
was tocounterfeit profound sleep. The murderers 
having done their work on the poor Pedlar, ap- 
proached her bed; she lay quite still, breathing 
calmly and regularly. They brought the light to 
her eye-lids, but they did not wink or move ;— 
there was a pause, a terrible pause, and then a 
whispering ;—and presently Cathleen thought she 


er hea 


o troubkp 
now thea” 
of will 

takenv® 
Him quit = 
ike—and 
> time |F- 


e broker 2 
he table | 


n hunget : 
4 


cd by the® }could distinguish a third voice, as of expostulation, 
as there: 4 butall in so very low a tone that though the voices 
d set be} @were close to her she could not hear a word that 
2 old wo was uttered. After some moments, which ap- 


vith such 
a suddere 
ly held 
k hereree 


peared an age of agonizing suspense, the wretches 
withdrew, and Cathleen was left alone, and in 
darkness. 

She then turned her thoughts to the possibility of 
escape. The window first suggested itself: but, 
she was aware that the slightest noise must cause 
her instant destruction. She thus resolved on re- 


en, look ey 


hunger! 


—take i Pe ™Aining quiet. 
mother! It was most fortunate that Cathleen came to this 
ure,” an determination, for without the slightest previous 


sound,the door again opened, and in the faint light, 
to which her eyes were now accustomed, she saw 
the head of the old woman bent forward in a listen- 


>ss of het 


a ing attitude: in a few minutes the door closed, and 
acity. then followed a whispering outside. She could 
»s, father not at first distinguish a word until the woman's 
snares sharper tones broke out, though in suppressed ve- 
Slot and monee, with “If ye touch her life, Barny, a 
ed to find mother’s curse go with ye! enough’s done.” 
Hogan’ “ She'll live, then, to hang us all,” said the mis- 
entirely “ant ona. 
> old ma* BF Hisht! I tell ye, no,—no; the ship’s now in the 
son Wil BS ¢ ove of Cork that’s to carry her over the salt seas 
at in the "we enough out of the way : and havn’t we all she 
t himself 4$ inthe world ? and more, didn’t she take the bit 
out ofher own mouth to put into mine ?” 
as a lest P 


son again spoke inaudably ; and then the 
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voices ceased, leaving Cathleen uncertain as to 
her fate. 

Shortly after the door opened, and the father and 
son again entered, and carried out the body of the 
wretched pedlar. The night ended at length— 
that long, long night of horror. Cathleen lay quiet 
tillshe thought the morning sufficiently advanced. 
She then rose, and went down intothe kitchen: the 
old woman was lifting a pot off the fire, and nearly 
let it fall as Cathleen suddenly addressed her, and 
with an appearance of surprise and concern, asked 
for her friend the pedlar, saying she had just looked 
into his bed, supposing he was still asleep, and to 
her great amazementhad found itempty. ‘The old 
woman replied, that he had set out atearly daylight 
for Mallow, having only just remembered that his 
business called him that way before he went to 
Cork. Cathleen affected great wonder and per- 
plexity, and reminded the woman that he had 
promised to pay for her breakfast. 

«« An’ so he did, sure enough,” she replied, “ and 
paid for it too; so saying, she plsced a bow! of 
stirabout and some milk before Cathleen, and then 
sat down on the stool opposite to her, watching her 
intently. 

Poor Cathleen! she had but little inclination to 
eat, and felt as if every bit would choke her: yet 
she continued to force down her breakfast, and ap- 
parently with the utmost ease and appetite even to 
the last morsel set before her. While eating, she 
inquired about the husband and _ son, and the old 
woman replied, that they had started at the first 
burst of light to cut turf in a bog, about five miles 
distant. Cathleen on finishing her breakfast en- 
treated to be informed the nearest way to Cork, 
and was told by the old woman that the dista ace 
was about seven miles by the usual road, but that 
there was a much shorter one, across some fields, 
which she pointed out; and after thanking her for 
the direction the poor creature proceeded on her 
fearful journey, but had not gone more than a mile, 
when on approaching a thick and dark grove of 
underwood, she beheld an old woman setting on 
the road side; under this disguise she recognized 
young Hogan, who endeavored to beg money from 
her, and after questioning her as to how she passed 
the night, and satisfying himself she did not sus- 
picion their foul work, she was permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

Another half-mile brought her to the top of a 
rising ground, within sight of the high road; she 
could see crowds of people on horseback and on 
foot; and now she had reached the middle of the 
last field, and a thrill of new-born hope was begin- 
ning to flutter at her heart, when suddenly two 
men burst through the fence at the farther side of 
the field, and advanced towards her. One of these 
she thought at the first glance resembled her hus- 
band, but that it was her husband himself was an 
idea which never entered her mind. Her imagi- 
nation was possessed with the one supreme idea of 
danger and death by murderous hands ; she doubt- 
ed not that these were the two Hogans in some 
new disguise. At this moment one of the men 
throwing up his arms, ran forward, shouting her 
name, in a voice—a dear and well known Voice, in 
which she could not be deceived:—it was her 
husband ! 
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The poor woman, who had hitherto supported 
her spirits and her self-possession, stood as if rooted 


to the ground, weak, motionless, and gasping for | 


breath ; she sank down at! 
vulsions. ; 

Reilly, much shocked at what he supposed the 
effect of sudden surprise, knelt down and chafed 
his wife's temples ; his comrade ran to a neighbor- 
ing spring for water, which they sprinkled plenti- 
fully over her: when, however, she returned to life, 
her intellects appeared to have fled for ever, and 
she uttered such wild shrieks and exclamations, 
and talked so incoherantly, that the men became 
exceedingly terrified, and poor Reilly himself al- 
most as distracted as his wife. 

Towards evening she became more composed, 
and was able to give some account of the horrible 


us feet in strong con- 


At this moment Cathleen rushed from the arn, 
of her husband, and throwing herself on her knee, 
with clasped hands, and eheeks streaming wi 
tears, begged for mercy forthe old woman. “ Me, 
cy, my lord judge!’ she exclaimed. “ Gentleme 
your honors, have mercy onher. She had me, 
cy on me! She only did their bidding. Ty 
judge, though much affected, was obliged to hay 
her forcibly carried from the court, and justice too} 
its awful course. Sentence of death was pp 
nounced on all the prisoners; but the woman wy 
reprieved, and afterward transported. 

The reader may wish to know what has becom 
of Cathleen, our heroine, in the true sense of thf 
word. Her story, her sufferings, her extraordinan F 
fortitude, and pure simplicity of character, mai 
heran object of general curiosity and interest:; 


| 


i 











events of the preceding night. It happened, op- | subscription was raised for her, which soon amous 
portunely, that a gentleman of fortune in the neigh- | ed to a liberal sum; they were enabled to procure 
borhood, and a magistrate, was riding by late that | Reilly’s discharge from the army, and with a par 
evening on his return from the Assizes at Cork, and | of the money, Cathleen, who, among her othe Ri” 
stopped atthe inn to refresh his horse. Hearing | perfections, was exceedingly pious after the fab J 
that something unusual and frightful had occurred, | ion of her creed and country, founded yearly ms 
he alighted, and examined the woman himself, in | ses for the soul of the poor pedlar; and vowed be. 
the presence of one or two persons. Her tale ap-| self to make a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to iB 
peared to him so strange and wild from the manner | Gobnate’s well. Mr. L., the magistrate who hify 
in which she told it, and her account of her own | first examined her in the little inn at Balgown § 
courage and sufferings so exceedingly incredible, made her a munificent present; and anxious, per 
that he was at first inclined to dishelieve the whole, | haps, to offer yet farther amends for his forme 


and suspected the poor woman either of imposture | doubts of her veracity, he invited Reilly, on ver 
or insanity. He did not, however, think proper to- | advantageous terms, to settle on his estate, when 
tally to neglect her testimony, but immediately sent | he rented a neat cabin, and a handsome plot of pow fy 


off information of the murder to Cork. Constables | toe ground. There Reilly and his Cathleen wer 
with a warrant were despatched the same night te | living ten years ago, with an increasing family, 
the house of the Hogans, which they found empty, | and in the enjoyment of much humble happiness 
and the inmates already fled: but afier a long | and there, for aught I know to the contrary, they 
search, the body of the wretched Halloran, and /may be living at this day. 
part of his property, were found concealed ina 
stack of old chimneys among the ruins; and this 
proof of guilt was decisive. The country was in- 
stantly up; the most active search afler the mur- 
derers was made by the police, assisted by all the 
neighboring peasantry; and before twelve o’clock | Two strangers were passing through the city d 
the following night, the three Hogans, father, | Ferrare, in Italy, some years ago, and proposed 
mother, and son, had been apprehended in different | while there to pay a visit to the hospital, or rathe 
places of concealment, and placed in safe custody. prison, of St. Anne, in which lunatics are confined. 
The surgeon, who had been called to examine | The elder traveller had an open and pleasing & 
the body of Halloran, deposed to the cause of his | pression of countenance, and his head was entirely 
death ;—that the old man had been first stunned by ‘bald. As he now and then asked a question of the 
a heavy blow on the temple, and then strangled. | rude guide that Father Antonio Mosti had givet 
Other witnesses deposed to the finding of the body: | them, his dark and piercing eye seemed to read his 
the previous character of the Hogans, and the cir- | inmost soul, and decypher the expected answer bt 
cumstances attending their apprehension; but the | fore the coarse and rugged features of the gaolet 
principal witness was Cathleen. She appeared ro give it utterance. 
leaning on her husbbnd, her face was ashy pale,| The gentleman who accompanied him appear & 
and her limbs too weak for support; yet she, how- | some years younger. His perfumed hair escaped 
ever, was perfectly collected, and gave her testi-| from under a toque sparkling with precious stones 
mony with that precision, simplicity, and modesty, A short mantle of crimson velvet, richly embro- 
peculiar toher character. Whenshe had occasion | dered, was thrown over his shoulders, and hungi# 
to allude to her own feelings, it was with such | graceful folds down to his waist, permitting only & 
natural and heart-felt eloquence that the whole | partial glimpse of the ermined doublet underneath 
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court was affected; and when she described her 
recontre at the stile, there was a general pressure 
and a breathless suspense: and then a loud mur- 
mur of astonishment and admiration fully partici- 
pated by even the bench of magistrates. The evi- 
dence was clear and conclusive; and the jury. 
without retiring, gave their verdict, guilty—death. 


and the large and brilliant links of a magnificet 
gold chain. His hand rested carelessly upon the 
hilt of an elegant sword, which hung by his sid 
_and the clang of his spurs, as they struck agains 
the marble pavement was the only sound that dit 
turbed the stillness of the long corridor thr 
which they were passing. 
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« Boetie,” said his companion to him in French, | silent, and made haste to take refuge in his cell, 
« methinks this gaoler is no less stupid than_ugly ; 
and he will certainly not be able to give us any 
satisfactory information concerning the things we 
see here; which I the more regret as my curiosity 
has been strongly excited by the singularity of this 






At these words, a young Italian who had been 
walking in the gallery, advanced towards them, 
and addressing them in good French, offered to 
escort them through the hospital. 
pleased,” he added, “ to make you acquainted with 
the peculiar species of insanity of each of the un- 
happy objects who pine in these gloomy cells.” 

«“ That offer is made with too good a grace not 
to be eagerly accepted by the Lord of Montaigne 
and myself,” replied La Boetie. 

Strozzi conducted Montaigne and his friend 
through a long hall, bordered on each side by nar- 
row cells, before which he stopped, and explained 
- with much accuracy, the kind of madness of the 
miserable inmates. 

The poet and Montaigne were indulging in this 
melanchely train of thought, when they were sud- 
denly interrupted by the noise of a dungeon whose 
door turned gratingly upon its enormous hinges. A 
man covered with rags, and bent by misery, rather 
than by age, cautiously emerged from the cell, and 
cast a hurried and inquiring glance around. His 
beard and hair were in disorder, and his pale, 
shrunken features still presented some traces of a 
noble and imposing nature. 

He advanced hesitatingly towards the strangers, 
and drawing a letter from his bosom, said, in a low 
' and solemn voice—* If you are christians, see that 
this packet is conveyed to the princess Leonora 


“T shall be 


La Boetie exchanged a smile with Montaigne 
and Strozzi, whilst the former took the paper, in 
_ order not to wound the feelings of the unhappy ob- 

_ jectthat had addressed them. 

“You deem mea madman,” continued the latter; 
“you confound me with the vile beings among 
whom I have been thrown! 
myself, how I have been enabled to preserve my 
reason amidst the infamous tortures which they 
Driven from the bosom 
of a brilliant court, into the walls of an infectious 
prison; snatched from the sweet illusions of glory, 
friendship and love, to groan for seven years in the 
solitude of a dungeon, or among madmen and per- 
secutors—compelled to curse the fatal gift of ge- 
nius, and the fame attached tomy name. Ah! who 
could support such an existence? In the name of 
the blessed Mary,” he continued, embracing the 
knees of Montaigne and bathing them with tears, 
> “put an end to this horrible punishment. 

Leonora but know the wretched cave in which I 

breathe out my life, she would fly to deliver me. 

But you hesitate ; you dread the anger of her bro- 

ther. Aye! fear him, for his vengeance is fright- 

ful—implacable. But you can tell Conca, or the 
ince of Mantua, or the friend of my infancy, the 
faithful Cardinal Cinthio, that here, under an as- 
sumed name——” At this moment the formidable 
voice of the gaoler resounded through the hall, 
heavy and precipitate steps were heard ap- 


Alas! Ihardly know, 


have inflicted upon me. 


which the hardened guardian closed upon him. 

“This man’s madness,” said the young Italian, 
“ consists in believing himself beloved by a great 
body. At one time he washed with his tears the 
letters which he imagines he has received from 
her;—at another he cries out as if he were the 
partaker of festivals, tournaments and triumphs. 
Sometimes he sings verses, and writes them upon 
the walls of his prison, when, out of compassion, 
they allow him a little light; for his madness has 
nothing of violence in it; it is a profound melan- 
choly, a gloomy and perpetual sadness. His verses 
are always consecrated tu the imaginary object of 
his tenderness ; and that letter which he has given 
you is, I have no doubt, filled with amorous ex- 
pressions.” 

In the meantime a vague rumor rose in a distant 
part of the hospital, and shortly after, the Cardinal 
Cinthio, entered precipitately, followed by the 
prior Antonio Mosti. His features expressed the 
most intense emotion, and a burning crimson co- 
vered his face. Prior Mosti took the enormous 
bunch of keys from the hands of the gaoler, and 
opened the massy door which had just closed upon 
the maniac of whom they were still conversing. 

Cinthio cast himself, weeping, into the arms of 
the unfortunate prisoner, who looked at him with 
a painful and vacant gaze. “O, my friend,” cried 
the cardinal, when his sobs would allow him to 
speak, “‘ my friend, is it thus that thou art to be re- 
stored tome?” Then turning towards the specta- 
tors of this afflicting scene—* Strangers,” said he, 
with a transport of indignation, “see how the duke 
of Ferrare rewards genius! Proclaim to your 
countrymen—to the whole world—that Torquato 
Tasso has pined for seven years in these infamous 
dungeons, while the universe wept his death!” 

After their departure, Montaigne, a litle confused 
at his mistake, kept silence for some moments. 
Then at length, taking leave of Strozzi, he thanked 
him in an affectionate tone for the complacency 
with which he had served them as a guide. “ Ha! 
what!” demanded the latter gravely, “do you quit 
me without doing me homage.” Montaigne, at 
this question, looked at him with astonishment. 
‘Gross mortal,’ continued the young Italian, 
“have not my sublime genius, which has struck 
you with admiration, and the gift of tongues which 
I possess, revealed to you my mysterious divinity, 
On your knees !”’ he exclaimed, in the same breath, 
and seizing Montaigne by the throat,— down on 
your knees, profane wretch; worship me, or I 
strangle you.” 

La Boetie and the gaoler hastened to extricate 
Montaigne from the clutches of this maniac ; and 
while they were dragging him to a dungeon, 
“Friend,” said Montaigne, readjusting his gown, 
“assuredly we should not hold up our heads in 
vanity, at the soundness of our own judgment, 
when we have this moment been admiring the in- 
telligence of a lunatic, and have mistaken for a 
lunatic the greatest genius of Italy. Verily, So- 
crates had good reason to profess that he knew but 
one single thing, and that was, that he knew 
nothing; Pliny, to write— there is nothing certain 
butuncertainty ;’ and I to repeat after them—‘ What 





Proaching. The poor maniac trembled and was 


do I know?’ 
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Here’s the place :—stand still. 


How fearful 


And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low.” ——SHAKSPEARE. 


——e—— 


Tue inhabitant of a level country can form no 
idea of the influence which mountains possess over 
the mind of a mountaineer. His spirit would al- 
most seem to have emanated from his native soil, 
and to rejoice in proportion as it approaches its ori- 
ginal home. His pulse beats more briskly— 
his foot bounds more lightly, as he breathes the 
keen air, as he treads upon the giddy ledge of 
the mountainside. As the old song has it— 


“ He feels his blood mounting 
Like streams in a fountain, 


That merrily sparkle and play.” 


when his eye rests upon the snowy peak, and pre- 
cipice rises above precipice around, above, and be- 
low his dwelling. Accordingly, we find the love 
of country, in its stricter sense especially—the arva 
paterna as contradistinguished from the patria—of 
peculiar warmth and force in the heart of a moun- 
taineer. The Swiss—the Scotch highlanders—are 
instances too familiar to need more thana bare men- 
tion. They wander, it is true, from home ; but they 
bear the image of that home, impressed upon their 
hearts, indelibly. It is the “ one green spot in Me- 
mory’s waste :”’—the affections revert to it through 
years of absence; across the distance of half the 
globe the song of the valley still sounds in their ear, 
the breeze of the mountain still blows upon their 
cheek—and, after years of expectation, and toil, and 
sickness, and danger, they return tolay their bones 
upon their own hill side, at last. 


Among the sublime Alps, or the beautiful Pyre- 
nees, it is, perhaps, not extraordinary, that this 
feeling should exist: but the principle holds good 
in even the most inhospitable regions. We go to 
stroll away the Summer among the mountains I 
have named: but who was ever known to make a 
tour of pleasure into Norway? The wild and de- 
solate mountains of that country are, probably, as 
it regards grand and striking scenery, at the least, 
equal, if not superior, to any to be found in Europe. 
But we look upon them only as if they were the 
throne of the King of Storms; the very chosen 
home of winter. ‘To the Norwegian, on the con- 
trary, his forests of pine—his salient rocks—his 
foaming torrents—are dear as are the smiling vales 
of Guienne, or the teeming plains of Andalusia, to 
the Gascon and the Spaniard. 


Norway, however, is a country of which the phy- 
sical aspects furnish sufficient ground for national 
pride and love. The change from winter to sum- 
mer is a burst of sudden richness and beauty, such 
as no temperate climate can even give an idea of. 
The rocks are buried under snow—--the frost winds 
sweep through the gullies of the mountains with a 
force unknown in Southern Europe. 


of snow: the sources of the waters are unlocked, 
the snows disappear, and without tardy gradations, 
without relapse, or check, or stint—the gorgeous 
summer is there, in all its bloom, in all its perfume, 
in all its beauty; the sun glows in the air; the vi- 
vid verdure of the grass, and the bright hues of the 
flowers, shine from the earth; winter has passed 
away, like the morning dream of a sleeper awa- 
kened; and the land is glad in the living waters, 
and the sweet odours, and the fair colors of a very 
Eden! 


And if its summer be more splendid in its ap- 
pearances and its gifts, so is its winter more grand 
and awful in its terrors. The phenomena of mour- 
tain atmosphere are more frequent, and more per- 
fect. ‘The very name of the Aurora Borealis sufi- 
ciently betokens its country. The violence of the 
gusts, also, through the ravines and clefts which 
abound in the mountains, is of a degree to which 
even the Alps can scarcely afford a parallel. The 
torrent which flows from the side of the precipice, 
is, by the force of ene of those gusts, blown from 
the face of the rock and dispersed in spray through 
the air! 


It was in a village situated among these moun- 
tains, that one winter night, a party of goatherds 
and hunters was assembled round the fire of the 
little inn—whiling away the hours with tale, and 
song, and jest, to give a zest to their liquor. They 
were chiefly young men, and their conversation 
turned upon their exploits and adventures of danger 
among the mountains: the pride, both of their call- 
ing and of their country, occasioned them to exeel 
in the exercises which such a region must demand 








and to exult in that excellence when acquired. If 
the very truth must be spoken, perhaps, they added 
another point of similiarity to the love of country, 
which [have stated them to possess in common 
with the Gascons—a quality for which the latterare 
so nationally famous, as to have conferred upon it 
their national name. At least, there was an old 
man, who had said very little, but had listened, at 
tentively, as he smoked his pipe in the chimney 
corner, who seemed to be of this opinion. For, as 
the members of the party were vying with each 
other in their narrations of “accidents by flood and 
field,” the old man emitted, in the midst of an i 
creased cloud of smoke, an ejaculatory “ Humph!" 
of a most sceptical, nay, infidel intonation. He 
was a very fine old man; and, as the blaze of the 
pine logs shone upon his brow, he might have form 
ed a painter’s study for a veteran moantaineet. 
His skin was hard and dry, but it was not much 
wrinkled; and his brilliant grey eye was, to his 
face, what the sun is to the heavens—it sheds, with 


The land | outa figure, brightness over his whole counte 


seems to be the region of eternal winter: when| nance. His hair was grey and thin upon the fore 


lo! the breath of the south steals over these wastes | head, but flowiag in long floating waves, from 
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but, as well as his aspect, it gave sufficient indica- 


_ wasofa breed resembling what in England, we 


p The outer part of this was, alas! only of snow;— 
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rest ofthe scalp. His frame was wiry, strong and 
active, although somewhat decayed through age: 


tion that, in youth, his had been a body of steel and 
whale-bone, and a soul of fire. 

A dog lay at his feet; old, like his master, but, 
like him, to appearance still strong and agile. He 


call a lurcher, grey, shaggy, intelligent, and attach- 
edasa shepherd’s dog, and almost as fleet as a 
greyhound. He was sleeping in the warmth of 
the fire, nestled between his master’s legs. 

After listening for some time, to the accounts 
which the young men were giving of their prowess, 
the old hunter, having finished his pipe and knock- 
ed the ashes out, took up the tale in his turn:— 

“ My young friends,” said he, ‘‘ you have been 
telling us some very marvellous adventures ; but 
as 1am an old hunter, and therefore, am fond of the 
spirit which leads you into them, I will not strive 
to siftthe grain from the chaff, the exact facts, from 
the colors in which you have dressed them. But 
I will give you, in my turn, an account of an acci- 
dent which, you all know, by report, did actually 
happen to me, as the limp in my gait can testify to 
this day. 

“Itis now about twenty years ago, that I was 
oneday out hunting as usual. I had got sight ofa 
chamois, and was advancing upon him, when hav- 
ing almost got within shot, I sprang across a chasm 
afew yards wide, upon a ledge of snow opposite. 


itwas frozen hard ; but, as I came upon it with con- 
siderable force, I felt it giving way beneath me. 
The man, who says that he never felt fear, never 
wasin a situation such as this. The agony of ter- 
ror—and what agony is greater? vushed through- 
outmy frame. My first impulse was to spring for- 
ward, toreach the firm ground. But the very effort 
I made to save myself, accelerated my fate—the 
mass broke short off—and I fell! 
_“Thave since been to view that spot; and stand- 
ing in safety on its brink, my nerves have shivered 
as {have looked down the awful precipice. How 
lescaped being dashed into as many atomsas there 
are pebbles at its base, it is impossible to divine. 
The height is upwards of seventy feet: there was 
nO projecting rock, no jutting tree, tobreak my fall. 
Perhaps the snow which fell along with me in vast 
quantities, and which crumbled as it fell, served to 
Protect me. When I perceived my footing yield, 
the earth, as it were, to sink from under me, I felt 
the common hyperbole, that my heart sprang to 
my throat, almost cease to be one. One gasp of 
mortal agony, as it burst from my lungs, gave me 
the sensation of choking, which the phrase I have 
mentioned strives to express. The feelings of my 
mind may be all summed in the exclamation which, 
believe, escaped me— Oh, God !—I’m gone !"— 
““Y next thought was one momentary appeal to 
‘sat God’s mercy,—and then I thought no more. 
“When I recovered my senses, day was begin- 
‘ing to close. I lay enveloped in snow. My 
‘uating spear was beside me, broken; and, stretch- 
td upon my bosom, lay my faithful dog,—spread 
‘ul, a8 it were, to protect me from the cold, and 
reathing upon my face, as if to communicate his 
ife to bring back mine. Poor fellow,” the old man 


continued, and the tear glistened in his eye as he 
spoke—* poor fellow, he is dead, long since, and 
his son,” stooping and fondling the dog at his feet, 
“is old now: but if I had but one crust of bread, 
and one cup of water in the world, old Thor should 
share with me for his father’s sake.”’ 

The dog looked up, as though he understood his 
master’s meaning; for he smiled in his face, with 
that expression of thankful fondness which the 
countenance of his race alone shares with that of 
the human,species. 

“| felt,” continued the hunter, “ I felt numbed 
and stiffened, and in considerable pain all over; so 
much so, that I could not distinguish any one par- 
ticular hurt as being more severe than the rest. [I 
endeavored to rise, and that soon showed to me 
where my chief injury lay. I fell back again, in- 
stantly; my thigh was broken. In addition to this, 
two fingers of my right hand, and one of my left, 
were broken also, and 1 was bruised in almost 
every part. But I wasalive! AsI looked up to 
the pinnacle from which I had fallen, I could 
scarcely believe that to be possible. 

‘“‘ The spot where I lay, was in a narrow cleft be- 
tween two cliffs, which diverged from each other, 
as they advanced, leaving a sort of triangular plat- 


threw itself, like a wild horse’s main, from the rock 
above me; batin the numberless eddies which 
whirled in the hollow, it was dispersed into air be- 
fore itreached the place, distant through its depth, 
where I lay. 

“ Night now began to thicken fast—the faster on 
account of the deep denin whichI was. The wind 
blew as though all the quarters of the heaven sent 
forth their blasts at once, and that they all met and 
battled there. [ had escaped one dreadful death, 
and I now began tofear another more dreadful still, 
because more slow and more felt. I feared that I 
should die through cold, and hunger, and untended 
hurts. The cold, too, I now felt more severely ; 
for shortly after I had given up in despair, all at- 
tempts to extricate myself from my situation, my 
dog, afier whining and yelping piteously for some 
time, went off. As he turned the corner of the rock 
which hid him from my sight, I felt as if my last 
hold of life had gone from me—as though the friend 
of my bosom had left me to die. ‘He too, aban- 
dons me’ I exclaimed, and I blush to confess it, I 
burst into tears. Being forsaken by that which I 
thought faithful, cut me to the heart. Who, indeed, 
can bear that ? 

“The world now seemed to have closed upon 
my sight forever; my wife, my children, my dear 
home—I should see them no more! I figured to my- 
selfall the delights and charities of that home, and 
I felt how bitter it was to be torn from life while 
life was yet strong—all its ties firmly knit—all its 
affections glowing. As darkness settled around 
me, I thought of my wife anxiously listening for my 
step, or rather for the well known step of Thor pre- 
ceding me—and the bright gleaming upon smiling 
children’s faces, the fairest ornament and the dear- 
est comfortof a fire-side ; and the rosy lips held up 
for a father’s kiss; and the little hands clinging 
round the knees to attracta father’s nutice; and 
their mother’s gladsome smile of welcome to ma 





and unchiding reproof to them; such was the pie 
































































form open between them and a third. A torrent . 
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ture I drew mentally—such was the group which I 
knew was awaiting me. I looked around me, and 
the contrast of the reality flashed upon me, in all its 
horrors. Theswind raged and howled, through the 
darkness, and in the lull, the spray of the torrent 
bedewed my face, and froze there. 1 was encom- 
passed by awful precipices, here and there visible 
only by being covered with snow. Snow also, was 
the bed’@n which I was to die. Andtodie, oh God! 
to die thus! Alone, through pain and famine— 
through cold and the exhaustion of suffering nature! 
The terrors of tempest and of night were the pre- 
cursors of the terrors of death. From hence 
I never was to stir more ;—this was to be my end ! 

“We often forge for ourselves causes of unhap- 
piness, and allow slight things to mar our quiet. 
But he who has undergone—not what I underwent 
that night, for who hasdone so? but—circumstan- 
ces of peril and of despair, in kind, if not in degree 
like unto these—he only can know the agony 
which a few short hours can crowd upon the hu- 
man spirit—he only, can know to what extent our 
nature can suffer ! 

“I Jay in pain of body and anguish, for a space 
of time, which, from these causes, seemed endless. 

» At length, hope dawned upon me. Along the top 
of the cliff to which I had leaped, and from which 
I had fell, passed, as I knew, a path which led from 
the village in which I lived, to another about two 
leagues off. This had not appeared to me as a 
chance of escape; for by night it was but very rare- 
ly traversed, and morning I never expected to see 
again. Ona sudden, however, I saw a light glid- 
ing along this path, as though borne by some one: 
and I[ conjectured it to be, as in fact it was, the lan- 
thorn of a villager returning homewards. ‘I shall 
be saved yet!’ was the idea which thrilled through | 
my heart, and I shouted with the whole strength of | 
my voice, to realize the hope which had arisen. At 
that moment, a furious gust of wind swept through- 
out the chasm, and hurled back my cry against me 
like the smoke of Cain’s rejected sacrifice. I could 
feel that my voice did not ascend twenty feet above 
my head? The light glided onwards. Again! 
shouted with that desperate strength which none 
but the despairing own. ‘The light did notstop—no 
answering shout gladdened my ears—the light dis- 
appeared! 

« The agony of that moment, who can conceive ? 
The drowning man as he struggles his last effort, 
and feels the waters closing round him;—the cri- 
minal, as he mounts the scaffold, and sees his last 
hope melt from his grasp—such persons may have 
experienced what I felt then, and such persons 
only. 

“ My despair now became fixed and total. I felt 
that my last hour was come; I endeavored to turn 
my thoughts from this world, and fix them on the 
next. But the effort was dreadful. As I strove to 
prepare myself for death, the hope of life would 
flash across me again, and interpose between me 
and my prayer. Ifa sound caught my ear, I raised 
my head to listen ; if the variation of a shadow pas- 
sed over the surface of the rock, I strained my sight 
to look ; but the sound would cease, and the sight 
would pass away—and Isank again uponthe snow; 
and again I prepared myself to die. 

“ At length, (to my dying day I shall recollect 








that moment,) at length, a gust of wind bore to me 
a sound which I thought I recognized—I raised my. 
self with an anxiety which almost choked me,| 
listened—all was still—the wind rose and made me 
doubtful whether I heard it a second time or not; 
a third—all doubt was over! It was the hones 
voice of faithful Thor, coming at speed, and bark. 
ing as he came, to show, doubtless, the path to the 
spot in whichI lay. Again his deep mouthed bay 
sounded loud and distinct, as it approached the top 
of the precipice. There he paused, and continued 
barking, till at length, several lights flashed upon 
the path, along which he had come, and advanced 
rapidly towards him. A halloo came upon the 
wind: I strove to answer it as loudly as I could, 
This time, it mattered little whether my voice reach. 
ed the summit or not; for as soon as the lights seen. 
ed at the spot where the dog stood, he dashed down 
the cliff, clinging tothe irregular surface as he cume 
now holding by a stone, now sliding down with the 
rolling earth and snow, till he sprang into my bo. 
som, and almost smothering me with his caresses, 
made the echoes of the cliffs ring again with his 
loud and ceaseless baying. 

“My companions now perceived where I was, 
They made a circuit of some little extent, and de 
scended to me by a less precipitous, but still a difi- 
cultpath. My young friends, onless you have ex 
perienced the transition from despair to safety- 
from abandonment to kind friendship—from death 
tolife, you can form to yourselves no idea of the 
flood of feelings, both rapturous and gentle, whieh 
then poured upon my soul. The chosen of my 
heart was now no widow ! my children were now 
not fatherless! I was restored to life, to the world, 
to hope, to happiness—and I owed all this to the 
loyalty and love of a poor hound! When your 
hand is next raised to strike your beast in anger, 


| pause—and think upon the service which old Thor 


rendered to his master. That master had been: 
kind one.” 











Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders gene 
rally discover every body’s face but their own;- 
which is the chief reason for that kind of reception 
it meets in the world, and that so very few art 
offended with it. 








Sweet Girl, Fare Thee Well. 


Sweet Girl, forever fare the well, 
No more thy smile shall bless ; 

I cannot love thee more than now; 
Would I could love thee less. 

Tho’ silent henceforth be thy voice, 
And cold the look I meet, 

This doating heart must still love on, 
While e’er its pulse shall beat. 


I will not buy thy father’s love, 
Nor barter for thine heart; 
So if thou be not always true, 
"T were best that we should part. 
Perchance in after years you may 
Remember this adieu, 
And deign to think he was not false, 
Who gave his life to you ! 
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